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The Wey GrOr 


@ For “our own book of the month” I choose The Church—latest of the Hazen 


publications. George Stewart, chosen by the Committee to write this important 
book, is chairman of the National Student Y. M. C. A. Committee, a highly suc- 
cessful minister in Stamford, Connecticut, and the author of numerous widely read 
books. (Fifty cents is all a Hazen book costs you!) 


Tue WAYFARER enthusiastically supports—and urges his friends to do likewise 
the raising of an international endowment for Mr. Kagawa’s work. These mani- 
fold social enterprises are among the world’s richest treasures. Mr. Kagawa’s 
response to the suggestion of an endowment is typical of this humble giant: “From 
the very beginning I had nothing. I began social reform movements and relief 
work utterly empty-handed. If I have done anything for my fellow men it was 
not by my own power but by the gift from above. I am simply a ‘Gambler for 
God,’ staking money, power, position and talents—all for Him.” 


Tom Mooney (twenty-one years a resident of California's San Quentin) continues 
his valiant fight for freedom. “You have the right to pardon me,” he told the 
State Assembly, pleading his own case before that body. Pardon was denied and 
Mooney is back in prison. The next move is up to the United States Supreme 
Court. 


New York's Fifth Avenue has a Lynch Flag. Eight times during the past year 
the flag has unfurled its inscription, “A Man Was Lynched Yesterday.” Two of 
these eight were victims of the blow torch case which holds the record for fiendish 
sadism (the perpetrators are still at large). Do we need a Federal Anti-Lynch 
Bill? Its passage would make lynching a Federal offense and would vigorously 
enlist the Federal Department of Justice against the guilty leaders. 


The Chemical and Metallurgical Engineer clarifies everything for us with regard 
to the American munitions industry. We had regarded it as a nefarious trade 
in death, but no!—‘Selling munitions abroad under export permits (says the editor) 
is not jingoistic, militaristic effort. Oftentimes it could easily be proved, if govern- 
ment officials were at liberty to speak frankly, that these minor activities are really 
a first line of American defense abroad. They have the sanction, at least in- 
directly, of the public authorities: and they should have the encouragement of 
contemporary industry and the public.” 


Writing in the Daily Californian, William Murrish laments the modern trend among 
college women. For Vassar, lovely respected Vassar, is to be host to the A. S. U. 
Convention this summer. Says our correspondent, “Unless American mothers can 
do a better job in the future, they can only expect to have their daughters neglect- 
ing their style magazines for articles on social problems and forsaking their con- 
structive gossip groups for campaigns to help the common working class. .. .” 

When death came to Robert P. Wilder, in Norway, on March 27th, there came 
to a close a life completely consecrated to the Christian missionary enterprise. 
He was one of the founders of the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 








me 
Scarrest Missions in the United States in 1886, and a founder of the British Student pu 
Don Tilford Volunteer Missionary Union in 1892. From 1919 to 1927 he was general secretary . 
Oregon State College of the Student Volunteer Movement. For much of the firm foundations on which Rc 
Ann Graybill missionary endeavor stands today the Christian Church is indebted to the devoted In 
— services of Robert P. Wilder. 
Susannah Thomas y oe ces ates , _ ’ F 
Wontans College of U. N. C Tue WayFrarer hopes that a number of his friends will participate in two prize na 
= essay contests now under way. One, under the Modern Monthly, calls for 3,000 wl 
words on the theme: “The American Student and the Coming War,” with of 
oe yd ll Re 5 Ernest Sutherland Bates, Max Eastman and others serving as judges, the winning C 
fices, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. essay to be published in The Modern Monthly and the author to receive a prize - 
Seven issues annually, as follows: Octo- of twenty-five dollars. A contest is also announced by the Student Advocate. re; 
oF tg pe January, February, March, For best stories, articles, poetry, and scripts based on the anti-fascist struggle in we 
pri » May. Spain a first prize of five hundred dollars is offered. ac 
Yearly Subscription, $1.00, foreign post- 
age included. To the first fifty of my correspondents who request them THe WaAyFarer will se 
ae aa spatter, Mey Da send copies (one to each) of Christianity and Industrial Relations, a vivid and Cy 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. Accept- forceful statement by B. Seebohm Rowntree, reprinted as a twelve-page pamphlet. sh 
ance for mailing at special rates of Poo Here, believe it or not, is an industrialist and an advocate of labor—one man. 
rovided for in Section 1103, Act of Octo- ‘ : ; : ar 
_ 3, 1917, authorized April 17, 1922. Better read what he has to say. THe WAYFARER. 
— ’ ac 
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WHAT AND WHY... - 


A HARDY healthy perennial in the Student Move- 
ment is discussion by new officers and cabinets of the 
purpose of the campus Christian Association. The 
Editors want to be in on that discussion this year—and 
invite, as always, the counter-thinking of our readers. 

The Christian Association is a voluntary, nondenomi- 
national fellowship of Christian students and faculty 
whose purpose it is to follow the two commandments 
of Jesus: that men establish a father-son relation to 
God and a brotherly relation to man. The Association 
tealizes that religious experience consists neither in the 
worship of God nor in the performance of brotherly 
acts, when either is done alone. Together, but never 
separately, they constitute the religious experience of 
Christians. In seeking unity with God through wor- 
ship one becomes acutely aware of the hate and fear 
and injustice in the world. ‘To complete the religious 
, act one must do everything possible to substitute love 
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and trust for fear and hate in the world. The Christian 
Association seeks to play its part in making God’s will 
operative in personal and campus relationships and in 
broader social relationships. 

Membership in the Association is open to any stu- 
dent or faculty member interested in its purpose. 
Recognizing that students vary greatly in their religious 
development, provision is made in the Association mem- 
bership for students who are only vaguely aware that 
their desire for better campus attitudes is related to the 
Christian religion; for students who have become tem- 
porarily disillusioned with some institutional expression 
of religion; and for mature, convinced, growing Chris- 
tians. 

Many of the values of the Student Christian Associa- 
tion are shared to greater or less degree by the church, 
the college or the home. The unique function of the 
Student Christian Association lies in five of its attri- 
butes : 


(1) It is a free, voluntary, locally autonomous fel- 
lowship. It is free from any external authority to ex- 
periment with new interpretations of the Christian faith 
and to pioneer into new fields of social action. Its 
highest authority is the Christian insight of the mem- 
bers of the group. This free, unfettered character of 
the Associations has been the structural cause of the 
new and creative insights the Associations have helped 
to give to modern Christian experience. Society must 
always have free, independent groups to explore new 
areas of thought and action, and also it must have more 
powerful, more permanent institutions to conserve the 
values of the past and to select from the experiments 
of the present those which have lasting value. 


(2) The Christian Association is representative of 
all the varied Christian groups on the campus. Through 
it Christians attempt to satisfy their longing for the 
Church Universal, which transcends all the divisions 
of present-day religious life, but at the same time to 
remain within an actual Church. Student leaders who 
learn to work together through the Christian Associa- 
tion will play their part in unifying the divided Chris- 
tian Church. 

(3) The Association includes in its membership stu- 
dents who have temporarily renounced the Church or 


who have never been a part of it. Through working in 
the Association many of these come to see new values 
' 
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in the Christian religion and continue to participate in 
religious movements after college. 


(4) Being an indigenous part of campus life, the 
Association is in a position to affect vitally the total life 
of the campus. 

(5) The campus Association participates in a demo- 
cratic national and world movement which provides for 
the continual cross-fertilization of ideas and methods 
and for a Christian world fellowship in life and action. 


SELF-EDUCATION ..- 


THE effective college curriculum is not the program 
printed in the catalogue; it is that part of the total 
curriculum which has meaning to the individual stu- 
dent. It will be a long time in most colleges before the 
official program becomes the effective curriculum for 
all students. But one opportunity for taking charge of 
one’s own education is at hand each time the summer 
vacation rolls around. On second thought, why refer 
to the summer as vacation time? Why not regard edu- 
cation as a year-long process, with summers to be 
planned as carefully as any other part of the year? 
You are not entirely satisfied with what you are getting 
out of college? All right, how are you using those 
summer months when you have a chance to plan your 
own program? 

Here are a few of the possibilities for adding a touch 
of realism to education during the summer: working 
at Delta Farm in Mississippi, seeing how the problems 
of rural living in the south may be tackled on a co- 
Operative and interracial basis; joining one of the 
groups sponsored by the American Friends in mining 
and textile centers, getting the point of view of the 
industrial worker by meeting him on equal terms at 
work or play; enrolling in one of the travelling semi- 
nars of the Religion and Labor Foundation; becoming 
a member of the Summer Service Group in New York 
City or one of the industrial seminars arranged by the 
Student Christian Movement in Philadelphia, Boston, 
suffalo, Kansas City, and other metropolitan centers. 
It is a mark of the vitality of our Movement that fas- 
cinating opportunities of this kind are multiplying 
under the pressure of the increasing number of stu- 
dents who want to supplement their more formal edu- 
cation by getting out where people live and work, often 
facing conflict and insecurity, in company with other 
collegé students who are earnestly seeking to make the 
Christian faith a reality amid the cross-currents of 
modern life. 

An alert local Christian Association will plan as care- 
fully for the summer as for next year, seeing to it that 
its members are represented in several varying types of 
vacation projects, that they may return in the fall with 
new vigor and insight. These summer opportunities 
make rigorous demands upon intellectual and physical 
stamina; they call for men and women who can forget 
personal inconvenience and adjust readily to a different 
mode of living. Only “creative pioneers” need apply! 


Culled from the College Press 
WE AND THE WORLD... 


RECENTLY, at a journalism fraternity banquet, a 
criticism levied against The Daily Cardinal was to the 
effect that its editorial columns have been given too 
much to comment on foreign affairs. Who gives a darn 
about Spain, someone asked. And in general that was 
the attitude—who gives a darn about what’s going on 
in remote foreign countries which most of us will never 
see anyhow. We wonder if those journalists have been 
reading the papers lately. 

Conditions in Europe are appalling. Germany more 
audacious day by day. Governments rising and falling 
in France. England compromising, vacillating. Russia 
unsettled, restless. Spain bleeds. Czechoslovakia waits, 
uneasily. War rages in the Far East and the Near 
East continues its intrigues. Everywhere, save in 
America, paeans of hate resound their death knells, 

The most important problem facing American youth 
today is what can it do to escape the disaster that threat- 
ens the entire world. How can the menace of fascism 
which seeks to imperil the peace and happiness of demo- 
cratic peoples be averted? We stand on the precipice 
of chaos and a smug individual asks “who gives a 
darn?” 

After the bitter experience of twenty years ago we 
have come to realize that oceans are not large enough 
to separate the United States from the rest of the world 
When Europe explodes, this country inevitably will he 
caught up in the ensuing conflagration. 

Can we then remain apathetic? Can we watch the 
world fall to pieces with indifference and disinterest? 
Can we complacently accept the disintegration of de 
mocracy with a shrug of the shoulders and a naive be 
lief that at any rate we are safe? Can we casually go 
to parties, make dates, eat, sleep, see movies and attend 
to our studies, giving no heed to catastrophe ahead? 

There may be some who can quietly await impending 
doony. But neither we, nor the majority of American 
youth, are among that number. Nor are we satisfied 
to surrender our freedom or our lives without a strug- 
gle. Perhaps it is not too late to save the cause a 
democracy and peace—if we keep informed, prepared, 
and willing. 

The majority of students cherish the ideals of de 
mocracy and peace. This paper will continue to pre 
sent facts about world affairs. We will do our part to 
stimulate an awareness of the happenings in our cot 
temporary civilization. Any cause which seeks to keep 
democracy alive will find us anxious to give aid. If any 
means presents itself by which war may be averted we 
will champion that means. 

Who gives a darn? We do—and deep down in your 
heart, our critical friends, so do you—The Daily Car 
dinal (University of Wisconsin). 


“Social reconstruction, so much desired, must be prt 

rae. + 8 

ceded by a profound renewal of the Christian spirt. 
Pope Pius XI. 
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IDEALISM 


THE American people are being called from various 
quarters to take part in a crusade—a crusade in de- 
fense of democracy and international law and order, 
against the nations which represent fascism and aggres- 
sive militarism. A large part of the American peace 
movement seems committed to a policy of sanctions 
against aggressors. The national administration seems 
to hanker after a role in world affairs which will make 
necessary the largest navy in our history. This policy 
is urged upon us by the American Student Union, the 
New York Times, The Nation, the Communist party, 
many of the professors of international relations and 
other publicists whose thought has been moulded by the 
idealism connected with the League of Nations. 





There are two things which naturally attract many 
of us to this policy of concerted economic and, if neces- 
sary, military action by the democratic nations against 
Japan now, and perhaps against Italy and Germany 
later. One is that it is almost intolerable for us to sit 
still doing nothing in the face of unwarranted aggres- 
sion carried on with almost incredible ruthlessness, as 
reported in our daily newspapers. Any kind of deci- 
sive, strong action would relieve our feelings. Also, this 
recommended policy of concerted action is associated 
with the ideal of collective security which has long 
seemed to many of us to be the next stage in the de- 
velopment of international life. It is for this reason 
that it is the forward-looking idealists, international in 
their outlook, who are the insistent advocates of what 
might turn out to be a war policy. The greatest danger 
to America’s peace comes not from munition makers or 
hankers—but from idealists whose idealism, valid five 
years ago, has been left behind by events. 

There are many very uncertain issues connected with 
the present tangled international outlook, but one thing 
can be said with confidence. It is that this crusade to 
which many are calling us will turn out to be a false 
crusade and that in the end of the day those leaders 
who are seeking to draw us into policies which might 
involve us in war will be rejected as blind men who 
could not learn the plain lessons of history. The case 
which is made so plausibly for this new international 
crusade is based on three illusions. 


Roads to War 


The first is the illusion that it is possible for us to 
take effective measures against the militaristic nations 
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BY JOHN BENNETT 


° 


without provoking reprisals leading probably to world 
war. Doubtless it is possible to organize voluntary boy- 
cotts against Japan among our citizens—in labor groups, 
educational groups, and church groups. Personally, I 
favor such private boycotts as a way of minimizing our 
participation in evil and giving expression to our judg- 
ment concerning a policy of aggression. But such a 
boycott should be accompanied by action such as the 
repeal of the exclusion act, as an indication that we feel 
no hatred toward the Japanese people and that we are 
not unprepared to consider the real problems under 
which Japan is struggling. But an official boycott or 
embargo designed to cripple Japan, embarked on by our 
government in cooperation with England and France 
and Russia, almost certainly would drive Japan to more 
desperate measures. Out of such a situation would 
probably come another world war. At least, we would 
have no right to adopt such a policy unless we were 
quite prepared to take the consequences, whether those 
consequences meant for us peace or war. 





aioe 
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Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Prog ress! 








The second illusion is that the words “collective se- 
curity” have any real meaning in terms of present con 
ditions. Collective security can be no more than a 
euphemism for world war. If the nations which won 
the World War had, during the nineteen twenties, in 
large measure disarmed; if they had faced realistically 
the economic needs of Germany, Italy, and Japan; if in 
particular they had taken measures to wipe out the hu- 
miliation and despair which made Germany turn to Hit- 
lerism, it would have been possible for the world to de- 
velop a system of collective security under the auspices 
of the League of Nations. Also, if the United States 
had joined the League at that time it would have helped. 
In the long run our only salvation is to retrace our steps 
and lay the foundation for such a system of collective 
security. But today the nations which make up the 
League and those which would rally around a policy 
of collective security represent only one alliance of na 
tions against another. By the use of the idea of col- 
lective security the next stage in the vicious circle of 
defeat and revenge which has been so large a part of 
the history of Europe would be made to seem a holy 
war. Indeed, many wise and good men are already pre- 
paring the slogans and the propaganda with which in 
war time it will be possible to make people believe once 
again that evil is good. 


We Saved the World Once 


The third illusion is the expectation that any group 
of nations, no matter how lofty their claims, can be 
trusted with military victory. It cannot be said too 
often in these days that in 1918 the allied nations which 
claimed to be fighting for democracy and peace threw 
away the chance to build a peaceful Europe. At the 
end of the war they were controlled by hatred. Their 
one idea was to humiliate and strangle the defeated 
enemy. Now the menace of the fascist nations is quite 
largely a judgment upon the way in which the victorious 
nations used their victory. Have we any reason at all 
to believe that at the end of another war the result 
would be different? On the contrary, there is good 
reason to believe that another period of war in which 
the ordinary passions of war are compounded by the 
ideological fanaticisms which now are tearing the world 
apart would make it even more difficult for any group 
of nations to use victory with magnanimity or with com- 
Suppose that another war were to end with 
large parts of Germany overrun by Russian and western 
European armies. In view of the hatred which exists 
between Russians and Germans in particular—hatred 
fanned by years of violent anti-communist propaganda 
on one side and anti-nazi propaganda on the other, and 
in view of the general breakdown of the standards that 
have moderated the conduct of war in the past 


mon sense. 


in such 
a situation is it possible that fascism would be over- 
come, or democracy saved? 

Now is the time for us to steel our minds and our 
hearts against the false idealism of those who would 
have us embark on a new international crusade which 
might end in participation in world war. It isn’t that 
we want to be isolationists or indifferent to the world’s 
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tragedy. It is that we on this continent should have 
the detachment which can keep us from being so blinded 
by the immediate situation that we forget the costly les- 
sons of the last war and its consequences. To intervene 
at this stage by military force in the struggle of other 
continents would solve none of their problems but would 
merely repeat old errors. It would strengthen the 
forces making for fascism and militarism in this coun- 
try. It would increase the volume of the world’s futile 
destruction and add to the number of the world’s inno- 
cent victims. 
7 


CONCERNING THE FRONT COVER 


September, 1937: “I have something to say and | 
can best say it through art; New York is the place to 
study ; I haven’t money or a job but I'm going to learn 
to speak through pictures.” 

November: “Yes, I went to all those places and no- 
body needs anybody; I may starve, but I will not give 
up.” 

January, 1938: “Hurray, I’ve started in art school! 
I'm holding down two jobs good for three months’ tu- 
ition! Now for some creative work.” 

That’s how Jimmy McWhirter (University of Geor- 
gia °37, Emory University, Y. M. C. A. work and 
teaching ), began to use art as his medium of communi- 
cation. 

His sense of message Jimmy will tell you has come 
largely through the Student Christian Movement. Four 
summers he attended the Blue Ridge Student Confer- 
ence. Studied the Life of Jesus with the Southwest 
Seminar in New Mexico, and Living Psychology with 
Dr. Fritz Kunkel at Estes Park. 

And the picture? Jimmy calls it “Judgment.” 
Think of a young preacher seeing his complacent audi- 
ence through the eyes of the ancient prophets. The 
tragic injustices of our order present themselves: there 
are the avarice that creates floods; the hatred and self- 
ish class interests that produce child labor, tenant farm- 
ers and lynchings. A complacent church cannot sur- 
vive. Even now the weight of injustice has broken 
through the roof of the structure, as destructive forces 
gather in many lands. Through it all shines the cross, 
symbol of the justice and righteousness to which, 
against odds, eventually must come the victory. 


DREAMS 


Dreams are they? But ye cannot stay them, 
Or thrust the dawn back for one hour! 
Truth, Love and Justice, if ye slay them 
Return with more than earthly power 
Strive, if you will, to seal the fountains 
That send the spring through leaf and spray; 
Drive back the dawn from the eastern mountains— 
Then bid this mightier movement stay! 
Source unknown 
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THE OFFER OF THE 
PRESIDENCY IN “38 


$. <. Ae IS UNIQUE 


JT is a magnificent and unique privilege to be offered 
the job of S.C.A. leadership. The new officer must 
realize, first of all, that his is a job so significant and 
difficult that try though he may some areas of influence 
and responsibility will have to be left untouched. But 
the very greatness of the opportunity will challenge him 
to increased effort. . It demands the best that one can 
offer. In the light of this realization other aspects of 
campus life which formerly may have seemed so impor- 
tant will be seen in a truer light. 

The S.C.A. occupies a unique position on the campus 
and among religious institutions. The new officer real- 
izes that while the Association offers unlimited oppor- 
tunity for personal activity, it has nevertheless certain 
limitations. It deals with a somewhat artificial society 
whose members represent rather a select group of indi- 
viduals. Its influence will and in most instances can 
be felt only during the short years of college life. But 
the apparent limitations of the work only add to its im- 
portance. 

During the four college years philosophy and beliefs 
are crystallized, patterns of action and attitude are 
formed. In these years we feel keenly the necessity 
for expression through action. The $.C.A., through 
its leadership and program, should help to shape beliefs 
and to direct action into Christian channels. 

Many students will be drifting aimlessly—some be- 
cause they have failed to make the transition from home 
to school, others because they feel that Christianity as 
they know it cannot satisfy their needs or meet the de- 
mands of society; still others, with no belief, have only 
a great indifference for everything and everybody. 
These students, representing every class and every 
creed, are the group within which the $.C.A. functions 
—in which it alone can operate effectively. As a vital 
part of the campus scene the S.C.A. is able to reach 
many students who otherwise would be unaffected by 
religious institutions. 

sut four years hence these students will be taking 
their places in communities and cities! The S.C.A. 
should help prepare these individuals to take an active 
part in their local churches. Integrally the Association 
is part of the Christian Church. It should codperate 
closely with the local church groups, for being an inter- 
denominational group it may do much to break down 
the barriers of denominationalism. Never competing 
with the local churches, the S.C.A. codperates with it 
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. . . as seen by presidents — present and 
past — of campus Christian Associations 


* 


in an area in which the Association is particularly ef- 
fective. 
Truly the opportunities open to an officer in the 
S.C.A. are limitless. PAuL Moritz. 
University of Kansas. 


GREAT IMPERATIVE 


ONE of the reasons why fascism is so attractive to 
hundreds of thousands of people is that it gives signifi- 
cance to their daily common acts; their lives now have 
importance for an ideal, the state. War has this same 
characteristic: it imposes upon a nation a “great im- 
perative,’ military victory, in terms of which every- 
thing in national and personal life takes on a new mean- 
ing and importance. We thoroughly disapprove of 
fascist and military means. We condemn them on prac- 
tical as well as on Christian grounds; still the fact re- 
mains that we desire to have in our lives that sense of 
significance that war and fascism bring. Military neces- 
sity or fascist nationalism are easy to understand, and 
they do give this sense of importance. That is why 
they are so attractive to men and women who have lost 
or who have never found a sense of direction and pur- 
pose in life. While this is the case, we are in imminent 
danger of war and facism. 


There are many students on our campuses, in fact 
they are a majority, who do not know why they are in 
college, why they should have an education, what an 
education is, or for what kind of a life they must fit 
themselves. It seems to me that it is the responsibility 
of the leadership of the local associations as it is of the 
Student Christian Movement as a whole to help stu- 
dents to find a “great imperative” for their lives. We 
have faith that not through nationalist dogma nor 
through the hatred and violence of war, but through 
the nonviolence, truth, and love of Christianity will peo- 
ple find a “great imperative” which not only will give 
meaning and importance to their lives but which also 
will give people power and effectiveness for constructive 
service in the world. 

It is up to the Christian Association presidents and 
advisers to see that as many students as possible have 
a chance to share the joyous experience of finding the 
power of love and of truth in the world even though 
seemingly it is a welter of force and of violence. This 
should make us see more clearly the need to discipline 
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ourselves to be able to love our enemies, which means 
for one thing refusing to believe that there are no lib- 
eral or democratic forces in the minds and hearts of 
those whom some would have us condemn as “fascist 
aggressors.” 

If we really believe in God, we will be more nearly 
propaganda-proof, because we can resist appeals to 
hatred and fear. In fact the positive principle of love 
or nonviolence, with truth as its means and courage 
as its result, must become for us the great imperative 
in the light of which all the events of our daily life take 
on significance. Early rising, study, prayer, concen- 
tration, and the effort to act on every fine resolve or 
determination—all have significance in terms of the 
discipline which will be necessary if we are to live lives 
of power, calm and poise in the troubled world that is 
facing us. 

I believe that it is the duty of college Christian Asso- 
ciation presidents to help as many students as possible 
to find the power of love at work even in a violent 
world. Students want to think that their lives count 
for something. They long for a loyalty which will give 
them a sense of belonging to something greater than 
themselves. Fascism and dogmatic nationalism are 
claiming the allegiance of millions of young people. 
War may claim millions more. In this situation Chris- 
tian Association presidents should help students find a 
loyalty just as demanding of them, but not a loyalty to 
a superstate which justifies hatred, falsehood and vio- 
lence, but loyalty to God, whose power lies in love and 
truth. Henry S. Harvey. 


Amherst. 
e 


DISCIPLINED PLANNING 


§F I were a Christian Association president in 38, I 
would acquaint myself with the actions of the National 
Student Assembly and I would see that every local 
member, by means of study, knew what the national 
Movement is doing and thinking—and how we in 
Waterville, Maine, or Wooster, Ohio, or Corvallis, 
Oregon, are part of that national Student Movement. 
Then doubtless we would want to plan our local pro- 
gram in terms of the policies and programs suggested 
by the 1,350 students at the National Student Assembly 
and adopted by N. I. C. C. No, we would not discard 
our present program, but would re-think it in the light 
of past successes, present needs, and national policies. 
Next we would share our experiences with other Asso- 
ciations in order to help develop the sense of unity in 
striving together toward the establishment of the King- 
dom of God on earth. And, very important, we would 
be conscientious about reading all mail and literature 
in connection with the business of the Association, and 
we would see that all important matters are handled 
promptly. We are an association of students only as 
we fully accept our responsibilities. 

With daily newspaper headlines reporting wars and 
more wars, our responsibility in action for peace be- 
comes imperative! It would be comfortable to believe 
that the propaganda of 1917 is still too well remem- 
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bered to allow people to be hoodwinked again. 


But is 
it? Do you recognize propaganda when you see it 


in the newspapers? on magazine covers? on the 
screen? when you hear it on the radio? Take what 
you read and hear with a grain of salt. Propaganda 
expresses itself in unbelievable ways and in unbeliey- 
able places; make sure that you and your Association 
know the facts. Then act. And when you write your 
congressman say something worth while; write in your 
own words and give the recipient credit for having in- 
telligence. Such letters are bound to be more effective 
than those that bear the marks of dictation by an or- 
ganization. Know what you are doing; then do it! 
Use every possible Christian method to help bring about 
peace and brotherhood in this world. Nothing can be 
more important this year. 

There is one thing we must always remember—we 
are a movement in which the process of an action is al- 
most as important as the outcome. Plan always to help 
individual members to grow. But it is insufficient to 
say, “If one person has been helped to liberate himself 
to the challenges of Christianity we have been repaid.” 
We want to be able to say instead, “In the process of 
working toward international peace and opportunity, 
individuals have found the dynamic of Christianity and 
have allied themselves with it.” Mary Jones or John 
Smith in your cabinet are vitally important as indi- 
viduals. The people in the nations of the world are 
important too, and so are the thousands of men and 
women and children who are hungry and cold in a 
world in which wealth is so unequally distributed. We 
need to remember the problems of individuals and those 
of groups, and to work toward a solution for all. 

But how? First, know the facts; then employ them 
intelligently and with ingenuity. But we by ourselves 
can do nothing; it is only in harmony with and with 
authority from the power of Goodness, or God, that we 
can employ our knowledge truthfully. How then do 
we establish this insight and gain this harmony? 
Through prayer, that process in which we think deeply 
and objectively with disciplined emotion about the 
timely and challenging issues facing us today. Through 
knowledge and prayer we gain authority. Such author- 
ity inevitably must be followed by action. 

Betty Cooper. 

State College of Washington. 


ASSEMBLY-CENTERED 


JF I were president of my Association for ’38-’39 I 
would center the activities and program around Chris- 
tianity, toward the end of interpreting and defining it 
in its real sense. The Oxford Assembly had such 4 
central emphasis. That the Assembly was concerned 
with a correlation of Christianity and the social order 
was revealed in the eleven commissions in which its 
1,350 members participated. A religion which concerns 
itself with helping the student seek the most strategic 
vocational opportunities, discover a Christian basis for 
men-women relationships, takes action with regard to 
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problems growing out of labor, politics, race—such a 
religion is the one demanded by the college student to- 
day. Students can appreciate and profit by the ap- 
proach made by Rose Terlin, Henry P. VanDusen, 
Edwin Aubrey, Howard Thurman, T. Z. Koo and John 
Bennett, in an effort to understand the fundamental 
principles of Christianity and their relation to social 
change. 

With this big emphasis permeating every program, 
[ would build the year’s program around three main 
(1) making adjustments on the campus; (2) 
preparing for citizenship; (3) uniting the student with 
the world community. 


topics : 


With hundreds of students coming from all sections 
of the United States to make a college or university 
their home for from four to six years, every effort 
should be made to make the campus environment a 
happy and interesting one. The Y. W. C. A. might 
well be divided into interest groups or any sort of or- 
ganization which will demand the active codperation of 
its members. This is not the only area in which the 
Association can make a contribution with regard to 
campus life. On a college campus one is faced with 
problems not incomparable to those existing in our 
confused social order. The student worker, the student 
leader, members of competing fraternal and other ex- 
clusive groups, those students whose ideas of discipline 
and education are in opposition to those of administra- 
tors and supervisors—these people are constantly ask- 
ing questions which grow out of the problems they face. 
The Y. W. C. A. in some measure should attempt to 
answer them. 

We must not be forgetful of the outside world, how- 
ever, because of our emphasis on immediate environ- 
ments. Some intelligent philosophy of citizenship 
which helps the student to acquire for himself and all 
others the rights, privileges and opportunities which are 
assured all in a democracy, can be developed by stu- 
dents. The student must be made to understand what 
he as a citizen of the United States can say about labor, 
about politics and about his share in determining the 
policies of his nation. The Association of which I 
would be a leader would make the members conscious 
of this fact. 

In addition, there must be a program phase which 
will help us realize the significance of our solidarity 
with persons all over the world. The student of Amer- 
ica must feel a spiritual unity with students of Japan, 
China, South America and other nations—a unity which 
makes him sense his great likeness to them and gives 
him an understanding of and sympathy with the prob- 
lems they face. Jesste M. Mappox. 

Talladega College. 

a 


“Ours is a Christian movement. We find in the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus, in moments of spiritual sensitivity, and in an intelli- 
gent appraisal of the experiences of growth and creativity in our 
world, points wherein God may be discovered. . . . We lack ef- 
fectiveness at times because we have no sure conviction concerning 
the area and direction of our activity as Christian students. We 
need religious intelligence.’’-—The N. |. C. C., Oberlin. 
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WHY GO TO CHURCH? 


Because thus | can show my loyalty to Jesus Christ upon whose 
life and teaching the Church is based. 

Because in the atmosphere of fellow seekers | am best able to sort 
over the values life presents and to choose the higher. 

Because | join in a fellowship which in origin and nature is differ- 
ent from all other human groups. 

Because | enter into an historic unity partaking of the inherited 
tradition and experience of seekers and discoverers of every 
age, a unity based upon faith in Jesus Christ. 

Because even | may contribute something to make the Church more 
sensitive, intelligent and courageous. 

Because | reject perfectionism as a refuge unworthy of a mature 
person and refuse to sit forever on the sidelines waiting for a 
perfect clergyman in a perfect Church in a perfect neighbor- 
hood. 

Because, after scrutiny, | know no other human institution which 
meets so many of my needs and the needs of my family and 
neighbors. 

Because | believe that only in company with others can | under- 
stand the full meaning of God, Jesus Christ and of the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit for character and career. 

Because the Church offers a unique laboratory in which to investi- 
gate the bearing of Christian ethics upon contemporary 
problems. 

Because as no other body or individual, it can lay human need upon 
the conscience of mankind. 

Because it can give more encouragement to prophetic spirits than 
any other association. 

Because it can spiritualize the basic stuff of human nature, turning 
ancient instincts to valuable social usage. 

Because in its recurrent services and sacraments | find renewal, a 
burnishing up of my loyalties, a casting off of prejuaice and 
sin, and fresh strength from the living God. 

Because is stirs me to creative action, shames my cowardice, light- 
ens my sorrow and purifies my ambition. 

Because the Church gives me the most adequate idea | have yet 
received of human destiny. 

Because it has been the mother of education, of healing and of 
science, and, in spite of ugly reversions to narrowness, and 
even when most colleges and hospitals are now secularized, 
it still draws man’s responsibility to God sharply before him. 

Because | and nearly all others in the community utilize the Church 
at several times in our lives | do not wish to be parasitic. 

Because the Church in a unique way is charged with the preaching 
of the Gospel which for me is the supreme rule of faith and 
practice. 

Because | believe the Gospel is true, and therefore true for all men. 

Because the Church alone is concerned in a major way in sharing 
the Gospel in its entirety with all men. 

Because the Church, by reason of its origin, must bring a critique to 
all of life. 

Because, together with the state, it is 4 divinely ordained institu- 
tion, supreme in its own moral and spiritual area. 

Because as no other institution it is the protector of the value, 
dignity and personality of man from encroachment from any 
source. 

Because the Church is the eternal Body of Christ, and in spite of its 
human weakness man can find God there. 


GEORGE STEWART 


from—“The Church”— soon to be 
published as a Hazen Book 


a 
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. Separate events of the day woven into a meaningful and 
purposive pattern... .” 


AS THE college year progresses our activities become 
more numerous and our days are apt to be filled with 
unconnected jumbles of detail—the ever present and 
aimless busyness of getting up, dressing, eating, going 
As our 
activities increase, closer crowds this accumulation of 
things-to-do-next until it shuts out any glimpse of what 
is above and beyond, and it becomes difficult to see just 
what it is all about. This aimless rushing around is a 
waste of valuable energy at a time when well-directed 
activity would build foundations for a future of rich 
achievement. So college life has become to me a matter 
intimately connected with religion. And I do not think 
of religion as a seventh-day activity. 


to classes, studying, eating, going to bed again. 


I must protest against those who confuse religion 
with theology! Too many of us define religion in 
terms of the creeds and dogma of the church on the 
corner—theological differences that make some Con- 
gregational, some Catholic, some Baptist, and some 
Presbyterian. To clarify the distinction between reli- 
gion and theology let us look at the most disputed figure 
in theology, Jesus Christ. The man Jesus is a historic 
reality. The term Christ is a theological concept grow- 
ing out of historic tradition, which each culture inter- 
prets and seeks to explain in its own way. Thus, for 
the Jews Jesus was not the Christ; for the orthodox 
Christians he was the Christ, divine and God-sent; for 
those of more liberal tradition he was a man who led a 
divinely inspired life. 

More simple examples may be seen in our everyday 
life. Have you ever known a person to be so nice to 
you—so utterly decent, that all you can do is simply 
say, “Thank you! I hope that I shall be worthy of 
this!” The quality in a person that causes this un- 
looked-for kindness is described by some theologians 
as “grace” or “mercy.” Theology describes what reli- 
gious living produces. 
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ONDAY’S 
RELIGION 


e 


BY KATHARINE STIVEN 


¢ 


Again, have you ever come away from a talk witha 
person whom you particularly admire with an inexpli- 
cable sense of joy and power—a warm feeling in your 
throat? To me, that is one of the things that the theo 
logians mean by “Holy Spirit.” These un-understand- 
able terms of theology are not our religion, but our 
particular way of expressing and explaining our reli- 
gion. 





I protest, too, against those who isolate their religion 
from their living. To separate one’s ideals from one’s 
actions is hypocrisy. One can’t take up religion as he 
takes up golfi—giving it a couple of afternoons a week. 
Religion can be lived only with the completeness of one’s 
being. Unless one realizes this simple fact, so that the 
separate events of a day are knit into a meaningful and 
purposive pattern, full and creative, living is lost! 

“We unite in the desire to realize full and creative 
life through a growing knowledge of God. We deter- 
mine to have a part in making this life possible for all 
people: In this task we seek to understand Jesus and 
to follow him.” 

I like that purpose. It keeps the Christian Associa- 
tion from being a cult or a special group, but makes tt 
a fellowship of those who recognize that life apart 
from religion has no meaning. It emphasizes the redli- 
zation of full and creative life through a growing knowl 
edge of God. It defines religion as inseparable from 
daily life. It declares that to live fully we must be 
aware of what is unseen as well as of what is seen; 
of what is permanent as well as of what is of time; 
of human beings everywhere, and not only of our owt 
group; of the intents and purposes and hearts of pee 
ple, and not only their faces, their words, and deeds. 
One can give one’s whole life to a purpose as dynamic 
as that! 

The Y. W. C. A. seeks a Christian way of living a 
both its goal and its method. Its purpose is simple but 
in seeking to develop women with fine strong persol 
alities, and to make a better society in which fullness 


(Turn to page 108.) 
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EDLICATION ON 


TWENTY CENTS AN Hour 


. . . A student committee investigates local 
labor conditions and works to improve 


them. 
& 
EDWARD NESTIGEN 
- 


AT the University of Wisconsin, a Student Working 
Conditions Committee is putting the finishing touches 
on a campaign to improve the employment conditions 
of students working their way through school. The 
need for a committee of this sort grew out of conditions 
which in most respects differ very little, probably, from 
those on other campuses. 

Two years ago an upperclassman helped John G ’ 
freshman, get a job for his room in a sorority house. 
John’s gratitude was boundless. But when I saw John 
a month later, his enthusiasm had waned considerably 
concerning his plans to work his way through school. 
He told me he had to work at odd jobs between twenty 
and thirty hours a week for a basement room too damp 
and chilly to study in. By the end of the semester he 
quit the job and by then his grades had suffered under 
the pressure of his work and poor living conditions. 
However, it was easy for the sorority house mother to 
get some one in his place; although the house boys 
don’t stay long there are always plenty to step in when 
one leaves. 

Another fellow, Bob C . came to school on a shoe- 
string and considered himself lucky when he got work 
in a filling station. His pay was $13 for sixty hours 
of work. Out of this, a little more than twenty cents 
an hour, he had to buy his attendant’s uniform and pay 
for its care. He stuck it out for a semester but finally 
was forced to drop out of school until he could find a 
better job. 








According to a sketchy survey conducted during 
registration week each semester, 22% of the men stu- 
dents at the University of Wisconsin earn all of their 
expenses. Nearly 75% earn part or all of their ex- 
penses. (This includes those who work during the 
summer in order to meet school costs.) Of the entire 
university population, men and women students, 64% 
earn part or all of their way. Wisconsin probably dif- 
fers only in degree from other colleges and universities 
of the country in this respect. 

Periodically newspapers and magazines print articles 
Praising the pluck of those who spend ten to fifty and 
sixty hours a week working while getting their diploma. 
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But usually the writers of these articles fail to mention 
the students who work such long hours or who receive 
such meager pay that their studies, their social life, par- 
ticipation in extra-curricular activities, and even their 
health suffer, not infrequently resulting in harmful after 
effects persisting through life. 


Competition Drives Wages Down 


At first the students ask how much the job pays. 
But it isn’t very long before those who at first are un- 
successful in the quest for work just ask for a chance 
at a job and raise no question about the sort of meals 
or how much money they will get. Consequently many 
of the smaller establishments, often on the verge of 
going out of business entirely, avail themselves of the 
opportunity to hire cheap help. The competition for 
work is so keen that usually no complaints are made 
when students are paid hourly rates as low as fifteen 
and twenty cents, are fed left-overs from the previous 
meal or day, and requested to provide their own aprons 
or caps. 

It is easy to understand the student’s viewpoint. To 
him getting an education is of supreme importance. 
Dreams of the success to follow the years of privation 
at the university make thin soup and scanty meals or a 
room in someone’s cellar a little easier to bear. 

It would be an injustice to assume that the majority 
of students are exploited in their jobs. According to 
surveys of conditions in the restaurants, stores, and 
rooming houses on the campus, a large share of those 
who work receive a fair payment for what they do. But 
the unfavorable working conditions which do exist indi- 
cate a pressing need for an organization through which 
working students can raise their standards of living. 
The fierce competition for work which drives standards 
down below a fair wage must be counteracted—some- 
how. 

Attempts to Unionize 

One of the first organizations to try to do something 
about the situation on the University of Wisconsin 
campus was the American Student Union. Two years 
ago, in codperation with several members of the Uni- 
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“In a world of conflict one must take sides. One may 
do so tacitly, perhaps unconsciously, as the liberal does. 
Or one may do so openly, deliberately, as the religious 
man does. ‘No man can serve two masters’ —is not a re- 
ligious invention. It is a tragic necessity written into the 
fibre of life itself. Religion recognizes its truth, makes it 
focal, continuous, complete. The religious decision dif- 
fers from any other in its wholeness. It does not ask for 
a fraction of man—his money, his vote, or his patronage. 
It asks for the man himself, with all he has. It offers him a 
cause, the only cause worthy of his complete allegiance: 
the kingdom of love. And it claims a complete response.” 


—Gregory Vlastos 








versity Y. M. C. A. and a couple of faculty men, a sam- 
ple survey of working conditions was made. On the 
basis of this attempts were made to form a student labor 
union. But little was accomplished except to publicize 
the problem. A chief reason for failure was the late 
start of the group. The end of the school year came 
before the campaign could be given a fair test. In addi- 
tion, several major difficulties were present. The tre- 
mendous competition for work inevitably tends to force 
standards down. Further, every working student well 
knows that if he protests against unfair conditions and 
is fired, plenty of others are glad to step in and take his 
place. 

Another obstacle is the transient character of the stu- 
dent population. With over two thousand students 
leaving the university each year and with a greater 
number entering in the fall, it is difficult to control the 
job situation through an organization such as a union 
which for its effectiveness must depend upon the con- 
fidence and support of the student workers. 


A third factor is the difficulty of finding students who 
know how to form a union. Few have ever had union 
experience and the majority know nothing about union 
procedure. All of these obstacles combine to make the 
task of working out a cohesive, permanent organization 
difficult, if not impossible. 


For Better Working Conditions 


Under the leadership of the University League for 
Liberal Action (the successor of the American Student 
Union chapter on this campus), a Student Working 
Conditions Committee was formed this year. Realizing 
the need of a widely representative committee, other 
campus groups were invited to join. Response was 
slight at first, but with the inclusion of the men’s and 
women’s governing organizations, by the beginning of 
the second semester the S.W.C.C. could claim the back- 
ing of most of the students on the campus. 
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Two important committee decisions helped assure its 


success. First, it was agreed that a student labor unio § 


was out of the question and that the best approach 
would be to formulate a set of desired standards, to be 
enforced if necessary by a consumers’ boycott and by 
publicity action. 

Second, the Student Working Conditions Committee 
decided to limit the scope of its present activities to the 
restaurants near the campus. More students are en. 
gaged in working for their meals than in any other one 
type of work. Success in this field of employment would 
immensely facilitate the approach to other lines of stu- 
dent work. 

A survey of working conditions produced data on the 
hourly rates of pay for various types of work, quantity 
and quality of meals given for work, the number of 
employees who had to buy and take care of their uni- 
forms, difficulties in getting time off, and other points of 
friction in employer-employee relations. The survey 
revealed clerks working for as little as twenty cents an 
hour; stories of work paid for in the cheapest type of 
meals (university nutrition experts were horrified at 
some of the reports); girls receiving between fifteen 
cents and twenty cents an hour. While considerably 
below the average, these cases were not exceptional. 
In consultation with a group of working students, a 
tentative set of standards was drawn up. Then came 
the difficult work of talking these standards over with 
the student workers and with the employers. The 
S.W.C.C. realized that it could not act without the sup- 
port of the student workers. So an open meeting was 
held, bringing together all interested working students, 
The suggested standards of working conditions, already 
having been considered by a small group of working 
students, were presented to them and, with a few 
changes, approved by the group. 


Negotiating With Employers 


At the same time the committee had been negotiating 
with the employers. In several meetings the demands 
were talked over. From the first it was apparent that 
most of the restaurant owners had satisfactory stand- 
ards of pay and work. In general, the violaters of the 
code were those who were operating on a small margin 
of profit, some just starting business, some in unfavor- 
able locations, others who had a small volume of busi 
ness. 

Six restaurant employers signed the code immed 
ately. Others put up considerable opposition, evel 
where already they were practically within the code. 
One reason for this was the fear that the adoption of 
such a working agreement was an entering wedge for 
further demands; others were convinced that this stt 
dent group could not enforce a code and that conse 
quently it could be disregarded. 

Here came the most difficult period of the whole pro 
gram. The committee had to develop enough strength 
to show the employers that it meant business. 

The committee took steps to form a consumers’ of 
ganization to boycott eating places which were nd 


(Turn to page 108.) 
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EVOLUTION OF 


& CAMPUS PEACE MOVEMENT 


BEFORE 1936, the student peace movement at the 
University of Washington lacked unity. Too often the 
so-called “left-wing” and “right-wing” groups misun- 
derstood each other and misrepresented the student 
peace movement to the general public. The situation 
called for an influential organization to initiate a strong 
concerted campus movement, uniting all peace-minded 
students in an efficiently planned, permanent peace pro- 
gram. This was recognized as a real challenge. 

A Y. M.-Y. W. committee launched a series of Peace 
Seminars, out of which was to grow a well-planned 
demonstration last April (1937). Each seminar subject 
was chosen with reference to some department of the 
university. Students who had indicated an interest in 
a particular department, worked with a faculty member 
in that department in the preparation of papers which 
were presented and discussed in one of the seminars. 
Most of the faculty were codperative to the extent that 
they accepted student term papers on aspects of peace, 
even when these did not fit too closely into the class 
program. Thus, in addition to regular weekly semi- 
nars, a large number of voluntary student-faculty meet- 
ings and conferences went on. Open to all students, 
the eight seminars developed in interest and vitality. 

The committee promoted a Peace Essay Contest, 
awarding prizes for best student essays on ‘Roads to 
Permanent Peace.” Prize money was donated by in- 
terested friends; more was raised by performance of 
“Bury the Dead” given at the local theatre. 

At the conclusion of the seminar series the most in- 
terested students organized the Campus Peace Commit- 
tee. Thus, direct control passed from the Y. M. and 
Y. W. 
the groundwork had been done and the cosmopolitan 
nature of the group indicated a wider control. This 
Campus Peace Committee sent letters to 135 campus 
organizations of all kinds, inviting them to send official 
representatives to help plan the April observance in 
conjunction with the nation-wide student demonstra- 
tion. Some hundred attended, representing officially 
forty-four organizations and a good many more in an 
unofficial capacity. 


This was acceptable to both organizations, as 


The committee decided to ask the administration to 
endorse an All-University Peace Assembly to be 
held in the largest campus auditorium, with classes dis- 
missed for the occasion. To interview the president of 
the university a subcommittee was appointed composed 
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of the Y. M. and Y. W. presidents, the president of the 
Associated Student Body, the president of .the local 
American Student Union, and other prominent stu- 
dents; a very different kind of delegation than had at- 
tempted this task before. In view of past experience 
with requests of this sort, this plan was decidedly am- 
bitious, but the President courteously received the 
comnuttee and gave full permission for the assembly. 
The same group received assembly endorsement from 
the Board of Control of the Associated Students. 

During all this time educational work continued. A 
psychology professor, with the help of interested stu- 
dents, worked out for several thousand students a ques- 
tionnaire to test student peace attitudes. The university 
paper widely publicized the resultant findings. 

As another project the committee wrote to two hun- 
dred community organizations, explaining the back- 
ground of the national student demonstration for peace 
and asking them to send delegates to a planning meet- 
ing on March 29. The meeting started a community 
movement which secured the School Board’s permis- 
sion to hold a youth mass meeting in one of the city’s 
high schools to appeal chiefly to the city’s high school 
youth. Interested citizens organized the community 
movement on a permanent basis, to more effectively co- 
ordinate the peace work of community organizations. 

The Campus Peace Committee used many means of 
publicizing the assembly (April 22). The university 
Daily was induced to give much space to it and a num- 
ber of favorable editorials. A printed bulletin bore 
names of all organizations supporting the project, and 
included the four points of the National Peace Call. 
Ballots were distributed at the assembly, so those pres- 
ent could indicate their opinions on several pertinent 
peace topics. Letters to senators and representatives 
asked for telegrams expressing approval. 

Seventeen hundred students filled the auditorium on 
the 22d. Helen Morton, the National Y. W. student 
secretary, sounded the keynote of the meeting, and six 
representative students gave short talks. Effort was 
made to present varying points of view. Several sena- 
tors and representatives sent telegrams congratulating 
the students and promising strong support of peace 
measures in congress. About 1,500 ballots were col- 
lected and tabulated by members of the peace Commit- 
tee. The assembly was eminently successful, but most 
thoughtful students realized that its greatest value lay 
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in the fact that it was part of a larger educational pro- 
gram. 

Since the year's work had been so fruitful, the 
Campus Peace Committee decided to organize as a per- 
manent body. It set up and opened to all university 
students a peace course named “Peace Science and Tac- 
tics,” the exact opposite of the “Military Science and 
Tactics” now required of all male students. Leading 
faculty members in every university department which 
could throw light upon the problems of peace and war 
were definitely signed up, months in advance, to lecture 
in a course which would meet one evening a week 
throughout the entire year. When careful plans had 
been made, a subcommittee secured the university ad- 
ministration’s permission to conduct the course. To 
date this peace class has averaged well over one hun- 
dred in attendance. 

Plans for the all-campus peace observance this April 
27th are centered about an all-university assembly to be 
sponsored by the Associated Student Body. Beginning 
with selections by the university band, the program will 
include a play dramatizing the values of peace, and a 
speech by the Univeristy Daily editor, a crusading in- 
dividual who will make a valuable contribution. The 
assembly will be on university time; this, together with 
the sponsorship, indicates the extent to which the peace 
program at Washington in the past two years has gained 
the respect and support of the campus at large. 

Student interest today is at the highest point in years ; 
the same may be said of administration codperation and 
approval. As was to be expected in such an ambitious 
program errors in judgment were made and some fric- 
tion generated between participating groups. But they 
have refused to let their differences split the group. 
This increasing tolerance is in itself a real benefit, and 
the Campus Peace Committee still is a truly cosmopoli- 
tan body. 


MONDAY’S RELIGION 
(From page 104.) 


of life shall be possible, it is following a Christian 
ideal. To live a dynamically religious life we must seek 
to understand Jesus and to follow him. To know his 
character, his patience, his insight and sympathy, his 
graciousness in dealing with all sorts of people, his 
power of breaking down barriers of fear and prejudice, 
is to know God better. 

Like many students I come from a comfortable mid- 
dle class professional home where Christianity is an 
accepted cultural norm. To be a Christian is to be 
normal. Belonging to a liberally-minded church, I had 
come to think of Jesus as a historic figure, a great per- 
sonality whose influence and teachings still affect life 
today. And yet I felt he ought to mean more to me 
than that . . . that he should have more reality for me 
than Napoleon or Charlemagne. And so, I went to a 
friend asking, “why?” His answer was so simple and 
utterly logical that I pass it on to you. He asked me 
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first to tell him who was my best friend and then asked 
me how long I had known her. I answered, four of 
five years. Laughing he said, “You want Jesus for a 
friend, and yet you make no efiort to know him. You 
wait for him somehow miraculously to come to you, 
To know and understand him you must seek to learn 
to know him, you must study him and share with him, 
just as with any other person you wish for a true friend, 
It may take years, but it is a friendship that will grow 
and deepen with time.” That day laid the foundations 
for my conception of religion as a’matter not shut up 
in a church, but intimately connected with active daily 
life—Talk at vespers, Oberlin, ’38. 


TWENTY CENTS AN HOUR 


(From page 106.) 


meeting the desired standards. The advantages of this 
move were several: first, it is easy to arouse student 
sympathy for a project of this nature; second, it would 
not be necessary to form a rigid, permanent organiza- 
tion in order to accomplish the ends desired, since the 
boycott could be instituted almost at a moment's notice; 
and third, such action would hit the employer in a vul- 
nerable spot—his pocketbook nerve. 

Merely outlining this program of action was sufficient 
to bring several of the reluctant employers around. The 
boycott had to be called into action only once—and in 
that instance the employer signed up after three days. 





Ten more employers signed up following this victory 
—and the rest of the work in the restaurant field was 
easy. 

The work has only started. The committee is plan- 
ning periodic check-ups to see that the code conditions 
are adhered to. An arbitration board is being set up 
to decide disputes between employers and employees. 
A public relations committee works to keep and its 
work before the student body and the city people. 

The arbitration board deserves a brief comment. It 
has representation from the employers and from the 
employees, and meets with an impartial third party. 
Its function is to examine the facts of any dispute which 
may arise, decide upon the merits of the opposing cases, 
and make a decision which is to be binding on both 
parties. Too much care in the selection of the mem- 
bers of such a committee cannot be taken. Upon its 
impartiality and fair-mindedness depends its influence. 

The Student Working Conditions Committee plans 
next to work with part-time student clerks in grocery 
stores, book stores, etc., and with the girls who work 
for their room and board in private homes. 


“It is my considered conviction that there can be no 
enduring alleviation of the social and political ills which 
plague us, unless and until there is an essential change of 
ethical and spiritual attitude in the rank and file of men.” 


—James Rowland Angell 
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New Ways 
IN THE 


OLD SOuTH 


.. « Again this summer a student work 





camp will be held at Delta’ Farm 


* 


ALISON HARRISON 


° 


THE problems of Southern tenant farmers become 
realistic human problems to the students who are privi- 
leged to spend eight summer weeks as members of the 
Volunteer Delta Codperative Work Camp. Last sum- 
mer’s group comprised sixteen students from widely 
separated parts of the United States. 

The farm is a project in cooperative agriculture, now 
in its second year of existence, at Rochdale, Mississippi. 
Most of the codperative members are evicted Arkansas 
sharecroppers whose plight was a result of the preva- 
lent labor policy of replacing sharecroppers with day 
laborers, or as reprisal for their membership in the 
Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union, the formation of 
which in eastern Arkansas awakened a reign of terror 
reminiscent of old Ku Klux Klan days. 

The twofold setup of the farm as a producers’ and 
consumers’ codperative affords maximum opportunity 
to the summer group for study of the economic aspects 
of this experiment, as group members work in the co- 
Operative store, the community vegetable garden, the 
cannery, the sawmill, and various other cooperative 
enterprises. 

The setting up in the old South of an enterprise like 
this is attended by many hazards, some of which 
threaten almost daily the existence of the farm. When 
astudent lives for eight weeks in an environment from 
which tension is never entirely absent he is forced to do 
some realistic thinking! Dangers threaten not only 
from the outside—as became plain to those members 
who made race relations the subject of particular study. 
Without attempting to establish social equality, the farm 


Refer to A Door of Opportunity—Sherwood Eddy. Pamphlet describ- 
img the situation in Arkansas which gave the incentive for the establish- 
ment of the Delta Codperative Farm; the plan of the Farm, its adminis- 
tation and development. Association Press. 25c. 
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management insists upon economic equality between the 
races. This is one of the basic principles upon which 
the farm is founded. Despite what doubtless is a sin- 
cere attempt by the white farm residents to accept this 
policy, the prejudice and suspicion which are the fruit 
of years of environment and lack of education contribute 
to a situation where every forward step in race relations 
must be carefully weighed and the responsibilities ac- 
cepted as gravely as in the most momentous sort of so- 
cial warfare—which indeed this is. 

At the root of the race problem is the question under- 
lying nearly every one of the difficulties which arise to 
perplex the leaders of the farm project. How provide 
a program of adult education which will rehabilitate the 
thinking of the people here, awaken them to a greater 
sense of the meaning of the project in which they are 
engaged, relieve the natural selfishness of their motives 
with some realization of the responsibilities of social pio- 
neering? With some form of this question the members 
of last summer’s work camp struggled in almost every 
venture undertaken during the period of their stay on 
the farm. 

Manual and educational projects occupied the work- 
camp group. One of the more important of these was 
the building of a bridge over a section of swamp land 
separating the main body of the farm from a fertile 
cleared section which hitherto had been inaccessible. 
An implement shed was erected. Men of the camp also 
helped build a house for one of the farm families, cleared 
land for a playground, built tables, benches, swings, 
athletic bars, and a rustic footbridge leading to the 
playground. These projects were important not only 
because they added needed equipment but also for the 
comradely relationship thus established between the 
men of the camp and the men on the farm. 

The women members of the student group did cook- 
ing and housekeeping for the camp, conducted a morn- 
ing vacation school for the farm children and a tutoring 
school in the afternoon for retarded scholars. Both men 
and women participated in the religious activities. 

Since much of the farm’s future is dependent on the 
leadership afforded by the children who will grow into 
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places of responsibility, the vacation school concen- 
trated on making the farm real to the children. Trips 
to the sawmill, the dairy, the blacksmith shop, the can- 
nery, resulted in discoveries which appeared later in a 
book of illustrated stories by the children and in the 
clay models they created. 

Besides the routine farm life, members of the work 
camp group participated in the social life at the com- 
munity house, the coOperative meetings and forum 
Trips were arranged to the Delta and Pine 
Land Company and to the Dyess Colony. The former, 
an enormous tract of 36,000 acres of cotton, is owned 
by the spinners of Manchester, England, and operated 
on a sharecropping basis. The Dyess Colony (in Ar- 
kansas) is a government resettlement project where 460 
families are attempting to work out their economic sal- 
vation along the lines of the federal agrarian program, 
each working twenty to forty acres in individual tracts. 

Valuable aspects of the summer were the frequent 
discussions led by Sam Franklin, director of the farm, 
and the discussions led by prominent visitors. Pierre 
Cerasole, founder of the work camps in Europe, re- 
mained for several days, explaining the philosophy of 
the work camps as voluntary service for peace, and dis- 
cussing possibilities for an international camp. Warren 
Mullen, Labor Secretary for the National Council for 
the Prevention of War, gave the group new insight into 
the importance of the labor movement in the national 
scene. John Rust, who with his brother invented the 


meetings. 


Rust Cotton Picker, explained his plans for the mar- 
keting and use of this revolutionary invention in the 
cotton industry. Wilhelm Sollmann, former minister 
of the Interior in the Stresemann cabinet of Germany, 
led discussions on the labor movement in Germany, the 
status of religion there, and the problems of a democ- 
racy menaced by fascism. 

The social implications of such projects as the Delta 
Farm are far-reaching and the connection which the 
widespread participation of young people may have with 
the social future of this country challenges the imagi- 
nation. 
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NEXT SUMMER 


THE 1938 group will operate under a plan similar to 
that of the preceding year. The project is under the 
sponsorship of the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee and the camp directors will be Mr. and Mrs. Claude 
Shotts. Those only should apply for group membership 
who are willing to live codperatively as part of a group, 
do hard physical labor and accept self-discipline as a 
part of a democratic group. The cost to each student 
is a minimum of $50 for the summer. Membership is 
open to twenty men and women, limited this year to 
members of the white race. For further information 
consult any regional student secretary or write to The 
American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


® 
MEN OF COURAGE 


Has Christianity any solution of the problems of 
American agriculture? I think it has. There is no 
need for further advance in production methods, for we 
can now produce an ample national food supply. 

The problem rather is one of distribution. We must 
not continue to tolerate a starving and ill-clothed rural 
population while we proceed to plow under our wheat 
and cotton. We need reéducation of ideas and ideals. 
We need to use our God-given resources for the benefit 
of the greatest number of people, present and future. 

To solve agricultural problems we need Christian 
men with these characteristics: 

They should be thinkers. They need to believe in 
the ideal of the brotherhood of man as Jesus expressed 
it, and they must actually incorporate the idea into their 
daily lives. Then would race prejudice be eliminated 
and both races enjoy equal opportunity to develop their 
personalities and actually to live. All workers would 
receive just compensation for their labor. These are 
minimum changes required in our social system and in 
men who would lead out in this area the attitude of 
service must be more strongly operative than the profit 
motive. The development of human personality must 
be higher in the scale of values than the accumulation 
of money and power. 

Jesus said, “Be ye not conformed to this world, but 
be ye transformed.” We need men who are able to 
differentiate between good and evil and who will de- 
nounce these evils while doing something themselves to 
eliminate them. Truly they will have to be men of 
courage. Fellow students, if we do nothing else in ouf 
Associations, let us produce men and women who have 
a clear conception of the Christian religion and who 
have the courage to practice what they believe. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dick ComFort. 
Oklahoma A. & M. 


a 
“The churches are the greatest influence in this world of ours to 


overcome the present tendency toward greed.—President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 
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THE 
ROUND WorLD 


No Monotony Here 


Loy Long (Oklahoma 
Ahmednagar, India: 

“Our Neighborhood House serves as a hostel for 
eighteen training college students, provides a free li- 
brary and reading room, games hall, workshop for boys, 
infant welfare centre, and day nursery. The building 
is also used for sewing clubs, music, cinema and reli- 
gious programs. Last June I helped organize the City 
Games Association with which the four high schools, 
two colleges, a local gym club, and our Neighborhood 
House are affiliated. During the year we sponsored 
tournaments for volley ball, cricket, Hu Tu Tu, and 


sports. 


University) writes from 


“One of the most interesting projects is the visual 
education program. We have thirty-seven moving pic- 
ture programs in schools, churches, Neighborhood 
House, and outdoor centers. We find this an effective 
way of presenting the beautiful story of the Master’s 
life, of showing the customs in other lands, and of pre- 
senting the need for better sanitation and living condi- 
tions in India. 

“Each day brings new problems and new people. I 
am called to arbitrate quarrels, to pacify money lenders, 
to witness marriage dowery transactions. I have been 
awakened from sleep to baptize the dying. Our car has 
served as ambulance many times for the sick or the in- 
jured. Fear-stricken lepers and tuberculosis patients 
come to ask where they can go for treatment. I spend 
a great deal of time supervising mission property affairs 
and. raising money. There are sermons to preach, 
speeches to make. .. .” 

Edna Long writes: “When we arrived in Ahmed- 
nagar a year ago we found famine, unemployment, suf- 
fering. While we unpacked our radio, dishes and an 
overstuffed set, people crowded on our verandah de- 
manding food .. . clothing, but above all... jobs. Loy 
took over the famine relief work which had been started 
before our arrival, and as soon as I got the babies onto 
a regular schedule I began to think of things I might 
do to help in this emergency. One bazaar day in the 
market place I noticed bullock carts stacked high with 
sisal hemp. I bought a load of this fibre, and resolved 
to experiment until I discovered methods of utilizing it. 
My friends assured me that I was wasting my time. 
Sisal was good for nothing but rope-making. When 
women came to the door asking for help, I gave them 
a bunch of hemp with instructions to work until they 
had constructed something out of it. We experimented 
together, sharing ideas, and in less than a month we 
had discovered how to clean, dye, braid, spin and weave 
this hemp. Loy made mechanical contrivances which 
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were a great help to us. Within a remarkably short 
time these women were making beautiful, saleable ar- 
ticles, including purses, belts, luncheon sets, serviette 
rings, sandals and brushes. 

“For capital for this enterprise I used the $200 which 
had been given us by Washington, D. C., friends for 
an electric refrigerator. The work is now self-support- 
ing, but run on a nonprofit basis. The women are paid 
by piece work and even the slowest are able to earn 
above average wages. There is no mission grant for 
our project, and since the future is determined entirely 
by the demand for these articles, the women take great 
pains to produce flawless work.” 


Letter from Luther Tucker 


Writing from Shanghai, Luther Tucker (Federation 
Traveling Secretary) tells of meeting with student 
groups in Japan—the men’s regional conference at 
Fukuoka, student Y. W. C. A. presidents in Tokyo and 
a men’s regional conference at Nagoya. And after meet- 
ings with similar leadership groups in China: 

“It is clear that any contribution to the Chinese 
Movement by the Federation has to be made in the in- 
terior and not in the territory under Japanese control. 
That is the unanimous and urgent opinion of the Chi- 
nese educators, backed up by the judgment of the stu- 
dent secretaries, most of whom are in the interior now 
with headquarters at Changsha. It is here that the 
remnants of Chinese university life are being pieced to- 
gether and a new start made. 

“Undoubtedly this [opportunity to help rehabilitate 
the educational life] is the most significant recent con- 
tact the Chinese movement has had with the Federation 
and what it stands for. A whole new university world 
and cultural center is opening up in West China, now 
that order is coming out of the huge student and refugee 
migration to that part of the country. Some of the most 
significant forces of reconstruction will come, as they 
have in the past, out of the Christian movement after 
the disaster which Christian forces were too weak to 
prevent has spent its fury. The Church is going to 
have much the same sort of task on its hands that it 
had after the fall of the Roman Empire, only one hopes 
not quite so vast. Rebuilding will come in the wake of 
utter devastation, pillaging, and raping. The atrocity 
stories of the world war have become fact in China, 
according to the repeated, reliable eyewitness accounts 
of missionaries. 

“It is a difficult business, holding together a world 
movement in ways that count more than its nominal 
existence on paper in the midst of the hates and con- 
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Kwang-Hua Shambles 


flicts that are corroding the world’s life today. The 
chief way it can be done is simply through persons, giv- 
ing expression to and helping to deepen the common 
faith and relationships which bind us to a living, work- 
ing Father who suffers that his love may find some sort 
of expression in the lives of his children.” 


War’s Wanton Trail 


The casualty list of educational institutions for the 
City of Shanghai and its environs amounts to fourteen 
universities and colleges. They are National Tung-chi 
University, Utopia University, Kwang Hua University, 
Futan University, Ta-hsia University, Shanghai College 
of Law, Tze-chi College, Tung-nan College of Medicine, 
Cheng-feng College of Art, Shanghai College of Com- 
merce, Tung-teh College of Medicine, the National Col- 
lege of Music, the College of Commercial Navigation 
and the Municipal College of Physical Education. 
Many of them have been subjected to gunfire and bombs 
and what remains of formerly magnificent establish- 
ments is a mass of ruins. 


In Tientsin, of the whole of Nankai University prac- 
tically nothing was left standing. Its Middle Schools 
for Boys and for Girls and its Primary School were also 
completely demolished, as also were the Hopei Provin- 
cial Normal College for Girls and the Hopei Engineer- 
ing College. In Paotingfu, the Hopei Provincial Col- 
lege of Medicine and the Hopei Provincial College of 
Agriculture suffered heavily. While universities in 
Peiping and Hopei have not suffered so cruelly from 
material damage as those in Shanghai and Tientsin, it 
must be remembered that circumstances have rendered 
all of them useless to Chinese education; and that in 
Peiping alone there are fourteen universities and col- 
leges and in Hopei eight, amounting to nearly one-fifth 
of all institutions of higher education in China. Most 
of the buildings of these universities and colleges, nota- 
bly the National University of Peking and the National 
Peiping Normal University, have been occupied by the 
Japanese as barracks for their soldiers. 
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In Canton, the National Sun Yat-sen University has 
been twice bombed. In Nanking, the National Central 
University was hit by bombs and its Experimental 
Middle School and Primary School destroyed. The 
School of Dentistry was also the object of an attack, 
In Nanchang, Kiangsi, which is in the interior of China, 
several schools have been demolished by bombs. Among 
the universities, colleges and schools destroyed in 
Shanghai and Tientsin, or occupied and put out of com- 
mission by the invading army as has occurred in Pei- 
ping, were some of the best in the whole of China. Rep- 
resenting a tremendous amount of painstaking labor 
and effort on the part of countless men and women jn 
building up the educational system of China, they were 
the result of hard work for a generation and more.— 
Bulletin of the China Information Committee, Shanghai, 


World Missions and Peace 


The Foreign Missions Conference was keenly aware 
of the relation of their enterprise to the building of a 
cooperative world brotherhood at peace: 


“Resolved, That we believe the complete solution of the Far 
Eastern and all similar difficulties and conflicts can be achieved 
only by the creation of a world community, free from racial 
discrimination, based on economic justice and fair opportunity 
for all, animated by good will and governed by law. Such an 
ideal demands the codperation of all the leading powers, and 
we express the view that our governments should assume their 
full share of responsibility for the erection and maintenance of 
such a new world order. However distant the realization of 
this ideal may be, it may at once give direction to our efforts 
and we may strive to move steadily forward toward its achieve- 
ment. 

“(a) By word and act to discourage and oppose hatred of 
any nation or people, no matter what the provocation, and to 
promote respect and affection for all the children of God in 
every land; 

“(b) To seek to make our love and understanding especially 
felt by our fellow Christians in other countries and by their 
representatives in our own countries ; 


“(c) To demonstrate in our own churches and countries the 
power of.Christianity to overcome race prejudice and eliminate 
racial discrimination ; 

“(d) To uphold respect for international agreements and to 
oppose war, declared or undeclared, as an instrument of na- 
tional policy; 

“(e) To lead and share in well considered efforts to change 
the policies of impotent isolation into those of active participation 
in the organization of a world order based upon law and justice; 

“(f) To advocate measures for peaceful change in interna- 
tional relations, such as the removal of trade barriers and other 
methods of economic appeasement ; 

“(g) To assist in developing a conscience which will refuse 
in spite of tempting profits to benefit by others’ sufferings and, 
in particular, to extend credits or loans to be used to finance 
aggression or resulting exploitation; 


“(h) To give leadership and strong support in every humani- 
tarian attempt to relieve the suffering and to meet the needs of 
those desolated by war; 


“(i) To support with new vigor and sacrifice the missionary 
work of the churches, recognizing that our Christian representa- 
tives abroad are our most potent agents of international conh- 
dence, helpfulness, and peace founded on permanent principles; 


“(j) By direct evangelism in our own churches and com- 
munities to build up the Christian community which is essential 
to the achievement of all these steps.” 
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MARCH OF 
EVENTS 


ASSEMBLY AFTERMATH 


A Curriculum Committee—a senior chairman, two 
juniors, one sophomore, one freshman, and the aca- 
demic dean as adviser—has been launched at Mount 
Holyoke. This grew out of the Assembly Commission 
on the Student as a Citizen. Already new courses, one 
in social service work in which the agencies in Holyoke 
would be used as laboratories, and a required course in 
the responsibility of citizenship, are being discussed. 


The Poster Exhibit illustrative of the total pro- 
gram of The University of Texas Student Christian 
Association was brought back from the National As- 
sembly and placed in exhibit cases of the campus Li- 
brary Building. At a meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. adult advisory boards it was placed on 
display. The exhibit (twelve large posters), has been 
loaned to other colleges, and is available to any asso- 
ciation willing to pay the transportation charges. (Write 
Miss Augusta Roberts, University Y. W. C. A., 
Austin. ) 


Open Y House, a new feature of the local program 
at Texas, is a lineal descendant of the Assembly. It 
was begun in February by one of the Assembly dele- 
gates and follows in general the techniques in creative 
leisure demonstrated at Oxford by Lynn Rohrbough. 
From seven till eight o’clock groups listen to recorded 
operatic music or read plays or poetry; then an hour 
of country dancing. 


Joint Commissions are being set up in the Rocky 
Mountain region as the next year’s program takes form 
—especially in the areas of freshmen work, new citizen- 
ship, social relations, creative leisure, and reinterpreta- 
tion of religion. There is a conviction, since the As- 
sembly, of the increased effectiveness of joint work. 


The Kansas State Cabinet Conference at Emporia 
featured a Program Laboratory (patterned on the As- 
sembly laboratory), which will be used at the Estes 
Park Conference in June. 


Interracial Codperation. “The North Carolina State 
Conference, working toward better interracial under- 
standing stimulated by the interracial basis upon which 
the National Assembly met, for the first time in its 
history invited Negro delegates.” 


. 
GETTING THERE 


From Curb to Conference. In the Rocky Mountain 
Region they start at the curbstones. The town is can- 
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vassed by girls to obtain contracts for painting house 
numbers on the curb. The boys follow with paint, 
brush, stencils. The proceeds go to the Estes fund. 


Up from a Lunch Bar. The profits of a 10:00 p. m. 
lunch bar in a Boston University dorm will send dele- 
gates to the O-At-Ka Conference. They serve sand- 
wishes, milk, ginger ale, oranges, apples. 


& 
STUDENTS WANT PEACE 


April 27, 11:00 a.m. is zero hour for the student 
demonstration against war. 

The following organizations are codperating as mem- 
ber organizations of the United Student Peace Com- 
mittee : 

American League for Peace and Democracy—Youth Committee 

American Student Union 

American Youth Congress 

Chinese Student Association of North America 

Committee on Militarism in Education 

Fellowship of Reconciliation—Youth Division 

Interseminary Movement 

International Student Service (Consultative) 

National Council of Methodist Youth 

National Intercollegiate Christian Council 

National Negro Congress—Youth Division 

Student Peace Service of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee 

United Christian Youth Movement 

University Commission of the Council of Church Boards of 

Education 
War Resisters League 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
Youth Committee Against War 


The National Student Federation of America is sup- 
porting student demonstration but not endorsing the 
strike; cooperating as consultants are the Student De- 
partment of the Foreign Policy Association and the 
Educational Department of the League of Nations As- 
sociation. For information on organization of meet- 
ings for demonstration write the United Student Peace 
Committee, 600 Lexington Avenue. 


Because Peace Resolutions Are Not Enough your 
Movement through its membership in the United Stu- 
dent Peace Committee is working in the National Peace 
Conference’s Campaign for World Economic Coépera- 
tion. The platform emphasizes the following as neces- 
sary for the achievement of enduring peace based on 
international social and economic justice: 1. The na- 
tions must renounce economic warfare. 2. Economic 
disarmament must be accompanied by military disarma- 
ment. 3. There must be positive international codpera- 
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tion to make it possible for all nations to improve the 
standard of living of their peoples by having secure 
access to the good things of life. We should beware, 
however, of catering to the prestige demands of dicta- 
tors and thereby perpetuating colonial exploitation of 
natives. 4. Study the League of Nations, the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, and allied peace machinery to see 
how they can be strengthened and given wider public 
support to accomplish the objectives of international 
economic and social justice. 


a 
KANSAS KALEIDOSCOPE : 


Glimpses of the spring program at Kansas University : 


Lenten worship services, student led, twenty minutes 
each morning before first hour class, attracted an in- 
creasing group of students and faculty members. These 
were preceded and followed by ten minutes of religious 
music, broadcast through a “public address system” 
from the building in which the services were held. 

Three local ministers are conducting a series of dis- 
cussions on “The Life of Jesus,” beginning with Jesus’ 
political, social, and economic background, and going 
thoroughly into the political and economic implications 
of Jesus’ teachings. Implications for personal religious 
living will conclude the series. 

The Student Peace Committee, planning forums 
leading up to Strike Day, is composed of representa- 
tives of all interested student groups, including A. S. U., 








THE STUDENT WORLD 


IN 1938 


“Each Issue an International Conference in Ink” 
Quarterly Organ of the World’s Student Christian Federation 
W. A. VISSER ‘'t HOOFT, EpviTtor 


First Quarter 
University-Unity or Diversity? 
What is the réle of Christian students in a University world 
characterized by ideological confusion? 


Seoond Quarter 
Adversaries of Christianity 
Who are the main adversaries of Christianity? What is the 


substance of their attacks; And what has Christianity to say 
to them? 


Third Quarter 
Why Does God Make Things So Difficult? 
Why does God in revealing himself “hide these things from the 
wise and prudent,” and speak to us in terms of “foolishness” 
and “weakness"’? 
Fourth Quarter 
Students and the Younger Churches 
What has the younger generation in the churches of Asia and 
Africa to say to the older generation concerning the theme of 


the World Conference of the International Missionary Council 
to be held in India? 


“I get more in the way of suggestion and stimulus from The 
Student World than from any other paper to which I subscribe.’’— 
Dr. J. H. OLDHAM, London. 

“I regard The Student World as the most interesting and valuable 
magazine of international thought of which I know.”——-DEAN Henry 
P. VAN Dusen, New York. 


$1.50 the year 
In combination with THe INTERCOLLEGIAN AND FAR HORIZONs, 
$2.25 for both magazines 


Order from: THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 347 Madison Ave., New York 





— 
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Y. M., Y. W., Church groups, etc. There is this year 
a much closer cooperation within the committee and on 
the part of the administration. 

Y. W. C. A. cabinet members are appointed by the 
new president after consultation with the general sec. 
retary and outgoing president. They are chosen, not 
by assignment to a particular position, but on the basis 
of being “cabinet material.”” At the spring retreat of 
old and new cabinets, the total program is evaluated, 
new suggestions incorporated, and the next year’s set- 
up outlined. Later, the president and secretary confer 
with each individual cabinet member and the three 
decide on the job best suited to each individual. This 
plan works well. The girls seem to be more interested 
in their tasks, the problems of “points’’ and politics are 
eliminated, and the total program is kept flexible. 

A discussion series on “Love and Marriage” aroused 
much enthusiasm and interest. Petitions for a co- 
educational class in social relations were signed and the 
school paper has given excellent publicity to the lecture 
series. 

a 
NEWS PEAKS 


Superlatives Only. Thinking backward to last sum- 
mer’s experience in the New York Presidents’ Summer 
School, Roger P. Wilcox (Michigan State College) 
writes: The Presidents’ Summer School has left in- 
delible memories of the most glorious six weeks I’ve 
ever spent anywhere, anytime, anyhow. Cosmopolitan 
New York was fascinating; the seminary atmosphere 
was inspiring; the crowd—both students and leaders— 
was grand; the courses themselves broadened my per- 
spective of the Student Christian Movement and en- 
riched my fund of techniques for the program back 
home. To any student Christian leader I would say: 
“If you can swing it, be there. You can’t invest six 
weeks or one hundred dollars and get any richer re- 
turns.” 


Brookwood College, for many years supported by 
the American labor movement, has closed. The college 
is alleged to have antagonized the American Federation 
of Labor and the CIO. The unions discovered that the 
students they sent to Brookwood were coming back to 
give their influence to left-wing activities within organ- 








CAMPS AND THEIR 
MODERN ADMINISTRATION 
HAZEL K. ALLEN 


@ Revised in the spring of 1938, “Camps and Their 
Modern Administration” offers practical suggestions 
on business details and procedure essential to suc 
cessful camp management. 


$1.25 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
New York, N. Y. 


——< 


600 Lexington Avenue 
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Loss of the financial support of both the 


ized labor. 
AF of L and the CIO hastened the closing of the col- 
lege. Editorial writers, commenting upon the demise, 
have concluded that the fate of Brookwood indicates 
that the American labor movement “is not today social- 
ist and much less communist.” 


$300,000 for a Chair of Social Problems is the gift 
of the Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation to the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. 


For better background in politics, economics and phi- 
losophy, the Y. W. C. A. cabinet at the University of 
Colorado has drawn up for consideration the following 
plan on a four-year basis: The freshman year to be 
given to study of personal and campus problems, includ- 
ing the regional, national and international organization 
of Y. W. C. A. Sophomores to engage in a study of 
the organization of the community and to face prob- 
lems of progressive community government, social 
service and education. In junior year a current national 
problem will be studied; while seniors will study the 
same problem on an international basis. At the end of 
each quarter a forum presented by the junior and senior 
groups will show the progress of each group. Spring 
quarter the senior group will tie together the loose ends 
of the year and from them derive a personal philosophy. 


No more Compulsion about daily chapel at Williams. 
For twenty years the undergraduates have been dis- 
cussing the merits and disadvantages of compulsory 
chapel and now the board of trustees has voted attend- 
ance optional. 


Support Student Chapel. Of 1,200 Duke students 
questioned about week-day chapel, more than 800 of- 
fered criticisms or suggested improvements; only 
eighteen out of sixty-five faculty bothered to reply to 
the questionnaire. A check on the voluntary chapel 
attendance over a four month period showed an aver- 
age of forty-three present, but 400 attended the first 
service when a student spoke. A newly appointed fac- 
ulty-student committee has planned a series of mid-day 
services in which students and faculty will share in the 
responsibility of speaking and presiding; one service 
each month is to be all music. 








A LIST OF NOVELS AND 
STORIES ABOUT WORKERS .. 30 cents 


Compiled by Eleanor Copenhaver Anderson 


@ A list of imaginative literature on labor subjects 
prepared for the growing number of people 
interested in workers and ois problems ! 


In orders of 100, 20 cents each 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 








See 
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Tulane’s Easter Sunrise Service 


Easter Sunrise Service. Tulane University cele- 
brated its sixth annual Easter Sunrise Service this year. 
It is an impressive service beginning at seven o’clock 
Easter Morning and continuing for an hour. The set- 
ting is Newcomb Campus, in front of the Administra- 
tion Building. A large choir of Newcomb and Tulane 
students and of local churches contributes to the beauty 
of the service, which is now a tradition at Tulane. 


Permanent Exhibit. Whittier College has established 
a permanent Religious Exhibit, for the purpose of 
rendering intelligent aid to church workers. Upon the 
exhibit shelves and in the files are books concerning all 
phases of church work, church school curricula, mate- 
rials of various publishers, hymn books, stories, dramas, 
pageants, art materials, bulletins of all types reflecting 
experiences calculated to aid the church leaders do 
better work. This permanent, noncirculating exhibit 
has been placed in charge of the Department of Reli- 
gion, which provides supervision for the exhibit and 
keeps it always fresh and up to date, The college 
community is given free access to the exhibit and is 
urged to use it. INTERCOLLEGIAN AND Far Horizons 
and W. S. C. F. materials are being provided. 


Council for Codperation. Louisiana State University 
with approximately twenty-five religious groups on the 
campus organized several years ago a University Reli- 
gious Council which has been a marked success as an 
agency for correlation and codperation. Pastors of 
Baton Rouge churches, church student workers, Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A. presidents and secretaries, pres- 
idents of all church student organizations, and faculty 
members representing the administration of the Uni- 
versity make up the Council. The purpose is: “to 
further religious work . . . while guaranteeing complete 
freedom to the various religious bodies participating 
in the Council.” 


Interesting Inter-Faith Experimentation is going on 
at Penn State College where representatives of all the 
town church groups and Christian association organiza- 
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tions are meeting weekly to provide a better under- 
standing of the Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant faiths; 
to discuss techniques for preparing worship services; 
and to experience worship together. 


Stimulating! A résumé of the activities of the Penn 
State Christian Association : 


Number Times Total 
Held Participating 
Bible Study Group ........... 2 12 360 
Religious Meeting .............. 100 2,500 
Meetings or Forums on Social 
RE ED 13 7,606 
3oy’s Club Leadership .......... l 600 
Goodwill Seminar (Jews, Catho 
lics and Protestants) ......... 6 sessions 600 
EES ee 25 175 
Fireside Sessions ............0.. 230 5,060 
EO TOTP CCe Y 396 
Special Worship Service a 232 
Social Problems Trip ........ 3 33 
Intercollegiate Conferences 5 85 


th 


Crests Carel Same occ cccceccs l 
Intrafraternity Pledge Dinner ... 1 300 
Finance Canvass Dinner ..... l 


20,422 


Educate for Codperation by securing authoritative 
speakers on the growing Consumers’ Cooperative Move- 
ment. Write: Speakers Service of American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, 11 West 42d Street, 
New York City. 


Training for Codp. The Cooperative College, for the 
training of prospective coOperative educators and ex- 
ecutives, is in its second term in New York City. 
Eighteen students are enrolled—two from Canada, one 
from Austria and others from points between New 
York and Minneapolis. On the faculty are instruc- 
tors and special lecturers from educational institu- 
tions of New York and managers of codperatives in 
New York and vicinity. At the close of the academic 
course in May the students will have two months’ in- 
tensive training in cooperatives in various parts of the 
country. Headquarters of the college are at 167 West 
12th Street, New York. 





The Chicago Theological Seminary 


A graduate school, training men and 
women for the ministry and other forms of 
religious and social work. Located at the 
heart of America’s greatest laboratory for 
urban and rural research. 


Flexible modern curriculum. University 
privileges. Opportunities for field work 
and self-help to qualified students. Further 
information on request. 


ALBERT W. PALMER 


President 


5757 University Avenue 
Chicago 
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TO A COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 


AAS Chairman you have accepted a definite responsj- 
bility for furthering the work of the Christian Associa- 
tion. The following suggestions are offered to aid you 
in achieving efficiency in your position of leadership: 


1. Get a notebook and use it: 

Jot down ideas as they occur to you. 

Take notes of lectures, conferences, etc. 

Write down the order of business for your committee meet- 
ing. 

Write out an agenda for each committee meeting. 

Keep a record of actions so that you may make complete 
report. Large committee will have secretaries but every 
president or chairman should keep personal, accurate 
notes. 

List things to be done and check them off when attended to, 

2. Become informed: 
(It is a continuous process; start now.) 
Set aside a definite hour each week for reading material 
related to committee work and for your own development. 
Read THe INTERCOLLEGIAN regularly, and at least one reli- 
gious book each semester. 
Attend worthwhile lectures and meetings. 


3. Select a Committee : 

Explain the work of the committee and give them helpful 
reading material. 

Do not minimize the time and work required. 

Select helpers whose ability has been tested; include one 
whom you would like to interest and add one transfer 
in the fall. 

Delegate responsibility ; do not do all the work yourself. 


4. Select an adviser: 
Choose a member of the university community who is in- 
terested and who will be a real help. 
Consult your adviser frequently and have him come to at 
least one committee meeting a month. 


5. Have a meeting of your committee members and adviser: 

Formulate a statement of the purpose of your committee 
and work out tentative plans. 

Appoint subcommittees as needed. 

Set a definite time and place for regular meetings and ad- 
here to schedule. 

Plan a social meeting for your committee—dinner, Sunday 
breakfast, etc. 

(Much of the spring work will be studying and planning 
for the fall.) 


6. Go to the State Cabinet Training Conference. 
Plan to attend the regional summer student conference. 
Attend all conferences and lectures which will be of help to 
you in your work. 


7. Keep your eyes and ears open during the summer. 
Read at least one book related to your work. 
Ask questions of students from other colleges. 
Write to committee members once during summer to mait- 
tain a bond of interest. 


8. Return on time in September. 
Help with Freshman Week. 
Have your committee organized and ready to work. 


9. Check on these suggestions frequently to see if you are work 
ing efficiently. 


—Adapted from a statement prepared for 
Committee Chairmen at Duke. 
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TO provide both board at low cost and training in the 
cooperative movement, the Baptist Eating Cooperative 
was organized at the University of Wisconsin in the 
fall of 1935. The coop expanded from a beginning 
membership of seven to its present capacity of 34. Two 
meals a day, six days a week, are served at a cost of 
$2.50 a person in the student rooms of the Baptist Uni- 
versity residence. 

Open Membership. Open membership is observed. 
Preference is given, however, to Wayland Club mem- 
bers (the Baptist student organization) because there 
are many requests for membership and capacity has al- 
ready been reached. The membership includes two 
Negro students, one of whom is president, and two Jew- 
ish students, one a member of Wayland Club. 


Management and cooking were handled the first year 


The second 
semester cooking duties were divided among the mem- 
bers, teams of two working together. Then a capable 
woman was hired as'cook at a salary of $9.00 per week. 
The improvement in quality of meals and more efficient 
handling of funds was immediate. 
been increased to $15.00. 
Division of Work. A student buyer was used the 
first year, but the cook took over his duties the next 
semester. Despite the fact that the coop does not buy 
wholesale, the cook is able to buy economically at ad- 
vantageous times, providing an average surplus of about 
$4.00 a week. This surplus is used for upkeep of stu- 
dent rooms and for new equipment. At the beginning 
a fee of a dollar a week was paid to the Wayland Foun- 
dation, which owns the house and maintains the rooms. 
Soon the members voted to increase this weekly fee to 
$3.00 in order to put the codp on a more businesslike 


by a girl who received her board in return. 


Her salary has since 


basis of meeting its legitimate expenses. 

Members work two and one-half to three hours a 
week on any combination of the duties of cook’s help, 
dish washer, dish dryer, cleaner-upper. The president 
and treasurer have no duties outside their offices. 

Democratic Control. The officers, elected each se- 
mester are: president, who supervises the work schedule 
and presides at the weekly business meeting; vice-presi- 
dent, who serves in the absence of the president and 
oversees buying of equipment; treasurer, who collects 
payments from members and keeps the books; secre- 
tary, who keeps minutes of business meetings and 
meets with the executive committee. 

A weekly business meeting is held; the treasurer 
makes a report and the business of the codp is conducted 
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. . «+. Case history of an experiment in co- 
operative living at the University of 
Wisconsin. 


+ 


by parliamentary procedure. Matters too trivial to 
bring before the group are handled by the executive 
committee, subject to the approval of the whole. 


Educational Program. An education committee, with 
an appropriation of 42% of the gross income, brings in 
outside speakers biweekly and insures the presence of 
current literature on cooperatives. The education com- 
mittee is composed of four members, the chairman ap- 
pointed by the president. 

Fees. There is no requirement of stock ownership 
for membership in the codp. The only fee is the $1.50 
semester breakage assessment. Meals are served on a 
cost basis (rather than sold at current prices with re- 
bates). This policy was adopted because of the low 
working income of the student members. 


Audit. With the election of a new treasurer in Janu- 
ary a committee of three auditors go over the books. 
This is in accord with the’ policy of keeping codp on a 
business basis. The committee includes a graduate stu- 
dent in economics, a graduate assistant in mathematics 
and a graduate student in sociology. Current payment 
of the weekly food bill by individuals is required. Only 
thus is it possible to keep the membership accurately 
informed on the financial status and to plan buying 
ahead for greater savings. 

Codperation with Codps. There are three other stu- 
dent codperatives on the campus: Catholic, Congrega- 
tional, and Methodist. The Baptist codp, as do two of 
the other student codps, buys its milk and cream from 
the Madison Dairy Codperative and its members utilize 
the Codperative Cleaning service. A plan is under way 
whereby student members of the codperatives will join 
together in supporting a paper codperative as the 
initial step in starting a book and supplies codperative. 

R. Doris CuRLER. 

University of Wisconsin, ’38. 





REFER TO THESE PROGRAM PAPERS 


How to Promote Stupy Groups FoR THE PURPOSE OF 
UNpeERSTANDING Jesus (THe INTERCOLLEGIAN: Octo- 
ber, 1936). 

How to PLan A Worsuip Service—H. B. Ingalls (Janu- 
ary, 1936). 

SUILDING AN ADEQUATE CONFERENCE DELEGATION—Gale 
Seaman (April, 1937). 

Ir You Don’t KNow THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A 
CHRISTIAN AND A Fascist (February, 1937). 
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OBERLIN 
offers 


ASSOCIATION 


with a strong faculty and a cos- 
mopolitan student body. 


| A CURRICULUM 


recently revised to provide train- 
ing in the basic requirements for 
| parish leadership. 


AMPLE LABORATORY 


experience under close supervi- 
sion in city, town, village and 
country fields. 





LIFE 


In a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 
servatory of music add much to 
the delights of cultured living. 


DEGREES 
of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
7 
The Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin College 


THOMAS WESLEY GRAHAM, Dean 
OBERLIN, OHIO 
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June 
June 
June 9-16 Kings Mountain, N. C. 

June 9-18 . Blue Ridge, N. C. 

June 10-18 Eagles Mere, Pa. 

June 10-19 Seabeck, Wash. 

June 11-18 Lake Geneva, Wis. (men) 

June 13-20 Sebago Lake, Maine 

June 16-23 Silver. Bay on Lake George 

June 18-23 Berea College, Berea, Ky. (women) 
June 21-29 Lake Geneva, Wis. (women) 





SLIMMER DATES 


(For fuller list see Summer Roster in the 
April INTERCOLLEGIAN. ) 
s 
U.S. A. Conferences 


Open to men and women students, except where 
otherwise stated. 


Hollister, Mo. 
Estes Park, Colo. 


Aug. 18-25 Second World Youth Congress (N. S. F. A). 
Vassar College 


European Conferences 

Aug. 8-18 Federation General Committee Meeting,* Bievres 
(near Paris) 

Aug. 20-30 International Summer Conference (Federation) a 
a Swiss Mountaintop camp. 

July 11-20 British S. C. M., The Hayes 

July 22-28 British S. C. M., Swanwick 

July 11-16 Dutch S. C. M., Numspeet 


July 7-21 Czechoslovakia, Prague 
July 28- 


Aug. 4. International Student Service, Les Avants, Switz 
erland 


RESEARCH AND TRAINING 


(For additional information write to any regional student 
secretary, or to THE INTERCOLLEGIAN.) 

New YorK SUMMER Service Group. June 28 to August 13 
or 31. 

WiLkKes-BaArre (Pa.) INpustriat INQuiry. July 1-31. 

Boston SUMMER LaAporATorY. July 4-30. 

KANSAS City Economic INguiry. June 16-July 24. 

Burraco (N. Y.) [Npustriac LAsoratory. July 1-31. 

WESTERN SUMMER SCHOOL FoR WorKeErRS (Berkeley, Calif.) 
June 25-July 23. 

SOUTHERN TENANT FARMERS UNION (Memphis, Tenn.). July 
1-30. 

TRAVELING SEMINARS (three) Sponsored by the National Re 
ligion and Labor Foundation: I, opening July 5, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Il, August 1, Pacific Northwest; III, June 3 
New York City. 

INSTITUTES OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. Pennsylvania State 
College, June 21-July 1; Whittier College (Calif.), June 
19-29; Grinnell College (lowa), June 15-25. 

SrupENT CHRISTIAN AssoctATION LEADERSHIP SEMINAR. Estes 
Park. June 20-August 30. 

SEMINAR WITH Dr. Fritz Kunket. August 27-Sept. 6. 

SHARMAN SEMINAR. Bumping Lake Lodge, Washington. Jum 
21-July 19. 

WesTeRN GRADUATE SEMINAR at Koolaree, B. C. With Pail 
Tillich. August 16-26. 

VoLUNTEER Work Camps. Delta Farm; Coal Areas; TVA; 
Highlander; Los Angeles-San Pedro; Michigan Work Camp; 
American Friends Service Committee. June 24-August 19 

CHRISTIAN Mission Service Fettowsuip. Happy Valley, 
Lisle, N. Y. June 18-July 30. ’ 

Stupent Peace Service. Training Institutes: Philadelphia 
Naperville (Illinois), Mills College (California), sponsor 
by American Friends Service. 


* For delegated members of national movements. 
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BEYOND TRAGEDY 


By Reinhold Niebuhr. Scribner. $2.00. 


One cannot remain long in the atmosphere of Union Semi- 
nary without hearing much of “dialectics,” “tensions” and “para- 
doxes.” Such cryptic terms are traceable chiefly to the influ- 
ence of a certain paradoxical young prophet who sees more 
clearly than most people the tensions between man’s ideal and 
man’s achievement. One may stigmatize Reinhold Niebuhr as a 
pessimist who is always talking about sin, or laud him as the 
most creative theological mind of this generation, but one can- 
not dismiss him lightly. America is different because he is in 
it. A new book from his pen is an event of importance. 


Beyond Tragedy is a collection of fifteen essays based upon 
sermons delivered in college and university chapels. Have you 
heard Niebuhr speak, been intrigued and perhaps baffled by him, 
and wished for a chance to read what he said and think about it? 
If so, you have now the opportunity. But do not suppose from 
the title that this is a cheerful little book which will not disturb 
your complacency. You will find in it the characteristic Nie- 
buhrian emphasis on the permeating character of human sin, 
which impregnates even our most spiritual enterprises; upon 
the inadequacy of human reason, which instead of giving man 
salvation tends to generate utopian illusions; upon the impos- 
sibility of attaining to the absoluteness of the Christian ideal 
of love. Yet one who is at all discerning will find in it clear 
evidence that Reinhold Niebuhr is not a pessimist. A pessimist 
finds an ultimate disparity between what ought to be and what 
is—and surrenders before it. Niebuhr does not. Nor does any- 
one else who is true to the insights of the Hebrew-Christian 
faith. Christianity sets before man a view of God and the 
world which enables one to live, not this-side-of, but beyond 
tragedy. 

The theme of the book, as the author states it, is “Christi- 
anity’s dialectical conception of the relation of time and eternity, 
of God and the world, of nature and grace.” That is, man’s life 
has meaning and significance within its setting in nature and 
history, yet its ultintate center, source, and fulfilment lie beyond 
nature and history. Accordingly, Christianity is neither natu- 
ralistic nor other-worldly, for it affirms the meaningfulness of 
historical events and human tasks without regarding them as 
self-explanatory or self-sufficient. This paradoxical yet pro- 
found truth is symbolized by the cross. “The message of the 
Son of God who dies upon the cross, of a God who transcends 
history and yet is in history, who condemns and judges sin and 
yet suffers with and for the sinner, this message is the truth 
about life.” 

This is a book to read carefully. It is not the most original 
of Niebuhr’s works but it sums up so many penetrating insights 
that it may prove to be among the most important. 

GrorciA HARKNESS. 

Mount Holyoke College. 


THE SHARECROPPER 
Charlie May Simon. Dutton. $2.50. 


The Sharecropper is a novel depicting the silent struggle for 
livelihood of the tenant farmer in the rich Mississippi Delta. 
lt is a story of the most insecure and most unstable class in 
American economic life. 

The tenant youth plans for the annual day of settlement, when 
the cotton will be sold. If the price is good he will have enough 
money to buy a mule so that the next year he may work on 
three-fourth shares instead of on halves. Then grim disap- 
pointment as he faces each settlement to find that with the 
Prevailing high prices at the Plantation Commissary, plus ten 
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per cent interest on credit and on purchases, he never comes out 
ahead. In most cases he is indebted to the landlord with whom 
he has to stay in order to work the debt off. 


The author puts into her biography of Bill and Donie Bradley 
the experience of three and a half million sharecroppers. They 
own but few household furnishings, possess practically no civil 
rights, have no economic rights except the right to work. In 
most cases they have no claim on the fruits of their toil and are 
powerless to choose a course other than that with which they 
have been cursed. 2 

Charlie May Simon puts into human form the end results of 
economic strife, civil war, reconstruction, absentee ownership, 
and a national economic policy dominated for a hundred years 
by industrial interests at the expense of agricultural. He who 
reads this book will come to sense the emotions of the share- 
cropper and know something about his drab way and the forces 
which play upon that life daily. CLAupE AND Mary Suorrs. 

Northwestern. 


o 
WARS PRESENT AND PENDING 


Wark IN CHINA. Foreign Policy Association. 25c. 
KILL on Cure. Muriel. Lester. Cokesbury. $2.00. 
Must We Go To War? Kirby Page. Farrar. $1.00. 


War is in the air. There is an increase of war consciousness. 
Even the most lethargic student is beginning to awake to the 
fact that war is as much of a possibility as the peace orator 
said it was. Newspaper headlines have caused him to feel that 
danger may be imminent. He knows that there is a stream of 
material about war pouring forth from the press and radio. 
From this flood what can he pick out that will help him? Three 
recent books are of interest: 


War in China is one of the splendid Headline Series—clear, 
concise, complete. It presents an important historical picture 
and gives a challenging analysis of the present situation. Ex- 
cellent either for personal reading or group study. 


In Kill or Cure Muriel Lester offers another interesting and 
stimulating book in which she builds up an impressive list of 
instances to strengthen one’s emotional reaction against war. 
However, the genius of her book is its positive note and when 
you have read through to the final page you’re not just against 
war, but you're for peace. The Christian way is clearly 
sketched. Though there is no assurance that Christian non- 
violent action will stem the world’s mad rush to violence and 
slaughter and bring international peace, there is an encouraging 
record of progress, made stronger by the accounts of those who 
have found personal peace and satisfaction as they faced the 
struggle of building a warless world. 


In Must We Go to War? Kirby Page has written his best 
book of recent years. Always a stirring writer, he here works 
out a rare combination of fact and emotional appeal. It should 
be helpful to the beginner in peace thinking. It should be more 
helpful to the peace worker who is discouraged by the definite 
split in peace forces over the question whether we must fight 
fascism in order to gain peace. Here is material for those who 
believe that peace can never be achieved by fighting for it. And 
here also is put forth clearly the thesis that until economic co- 
Operation and democracy are a fact we will always have war in 
the world. The author makes good use of examples and quo- 
tations as a basis for powerful arguments against war. 

Taken together these three books form an interesting com- 
bination. Attacking a common problem, they employ differing 
methods. They deserve and should have wide use by students. 


James Fun. 
Madison, Wisconsin. 








GLIMPSES OF WORLD CHRISTIANITY THE PRESIDENT’S BOOK-ENDS ™ 


China Through a College Window. William G. Sewell 
Friendship Press, New York. $1.00 RECOMMENDED Books AND PAMPHLETS FOR OFFICERS 
; a oF THE COLLEGE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
The African and the Cinema. L. A. Notcutt and G. ( 
Latham. Edinburgh House Press, London. 3s6d CHRISTIANITY AND Our Wori_p—Bennett. 50c. And of 
. , . Hazen books: “Jesus” wyman;: “God’— m: @ 3 
1 Yankee Xavier. Neil Boyton. The Macmillan Company, _ ep Jesus Lyman ; . rod ~ Hort n; “Re ; 
York. $1.50 gious Living”’—Harkness; “The Church”—Stewart; “Tgm 
ward a World Christian Fellowship’—Latourette. ; 
wier is the story of the short but interesting life New Direction For CAMPUS CHRISTIAN AcTION (Report of f 
McGlinchey of the Society of Jesus. Protestant National Student Assembly). $2.00. 
little familiar with youth of other communions will AGENDA. Assembly Commission Outlines. 10c. 
ae — -ontemporar\ : nae na 5 
ces Of thi devi ted contem| caeet. CREATIVE Sociery—Macmurray. Pamphlet. 15c. 
to India. The African and the 


: ECONOMICS AND THE Goop Lire—Johnson. $1.00. 
a fine example of the new strategy in 


SONGS FROM THE SLUMS—Kagawa. $1.00. 


Six years ago the International Missionary : ; m 
f In Quest or Lire’s MEANING—Van Dusen. $1.00. 


‘ouncil sent a commission to study the effect of rapid indus- ; 
ialization upon the native African life of Northern Rhodesia REASON AND Emotion—Macmurray. $2.00. 

ind the Belgian Congo. Discovery of the tragic undermining Wuat It Means to Grow Ur—Kunkel. $2.00. 

f native life, the increasing gap between the older life and the [Two CENTURIES OF STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOovEMENTS—Sheg 
new experien into which the people were hurled, brought the $2.50. 

ecommendation that something be done to provide constructive Steps TowArp New LIFE IN THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN Ag 
recreational activities to replace in these regions the lost enter- CIATION (Program Paper). 10c. 

tainment teatures of native lite Che use of the cinema seemed WorK OF THE StupENT Y. M. C. A.—Herbert Seamans. 

to offer possibilities among a people largely illiterate. This HANDBOOK For Peace Action—Program of the United 
volume records the experiment called the Bantu Educational dent Peace Committee. 5c. 

Cinema Experiment. | Films were produced and displayed under HANDBOOK OF STUDENT COOPERATIVES. 25c. 
varying conditions. The results of this carefully executed pro- 


} } 


' ' 1 FREEDOM OF SPEECH—Rose Terlin. 20c. 
gram are presented, together with the problems to be solved and 


Rich Man, Poor MAn—-Goslin. 15c. 

Soncs AND WorsHip—Especially prepared for students. 25¢, 
statesmanlike approach to a major cultural problem of the con- Sex Lire or YourH—Elliott and Bone. 75c. 

temporary world. Here is international and interdenominational Towarp A New Community. Pamphlet. 10c. 

oOperation constructively remaking life within the inevitable Puiosopny oF Lire THAT Works—Judd. 10c. 


with recommendations. This is a fine example of the ability of 


the missionary movement to plan a painstaking, realistic and 


| ] att 
industrialization. = 

: : on me Periodicals: 

Have you ever wondered what Chinese student life was like, - 4 8 — ‘ 
, . ; : , THe INTERCOLLEGIAN—annual subscription $1.00. 
the activities, the student moods and attitudes, and the ever 


changing problems? Have you ever wondered what it would THe Stupent Wortp—annual subscription $1.50. 

be like to teach in such an institution? Have you wondered Sociat, Action—monthly pamphlet series; subscription $MM 
what effect Christianity could possibly have among folk of an Regional News Buutetin (Free from your regional he 
ancient cultural heritage? China Through a College Window quarters ). 

will answer these and other questions. You will find yourself Any of the above may be ordered through THe INTERCOLLEGI 
living through the happenings of a Chinese Christian college 

community. You will share the situations as they arise, and all 4 

unawares become conscious of new horizons opening for stu- 





dents. You will share the exhilarating experience of achieve- 
ment through codperative and mutually helpful association of 
westerners and easterners. You will see the college ministering WHO'S hae 
basic problems of Chinese life; you will watch its influence 
reach out into the near-by community and through its graduates Joun Bennetr—Author of Social Salvation and Chris- 
nto the distant regions of China. This volume is no apologia tianity—and Our World; one of the platform “team” at 
for missions, nor for Christianity. But the ongoing life of the the National Student Assembly in Oxford last December. 
fellowship of students and staff is a living picture of the ex- . 
panding Christian fellowship moving out beyond barriers of Pau. Moritz. University of Kansas, is vice-chairman 
caste and creed and race and nation In this book the author of the N. C. S. C. A. and Henry Harvey, Antherst, is 
‘euhiaer = cs Gee . Cae ie teas se se reer otal a: we ne, come — . 
> chairman of the Southern Field Council, Y. W. C. A 


thought inevitably is drawn toward China in her tragic distress, , \ ; ; ‘ 
Berry Cooper, Washington State, is co-chairman of the 


this volume brings very close to us the students of China, their 


life and their problems. Paut BRAISTEb. National Intercollegiate Christian Council. 


KATHARINE StTIVEN, Oberlin, is vice-chairman of thé 
ae BR wae ws 


oa 





Gor Students . . | : 
peas Epwarp NESTINGEN is an undergraduate at the Unt 
] versity of Wisconsin. 
SONGS ana WORSHIP : 


ALAN Bares is an undergraduate at the University of 
nase! — : : 
Russell Ames Cook: Washington. 
. : rT 
This is a fine collection of usable material. 


Autson Harrison (B.A. from Baylor; M.A., Unie 
versity of Texas), member of last summer’s Delta groups) 
teacher of journalism in Waco High School. 


Attractive paper cover: 25c. 
9 copies: $2.00 postpaid 


Order from: THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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